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“I thank thee, 0 Father of Heaven and Earth, 
because thou hast revealed unto babes” (the pure 
of mind and unselfish) “these things that thou 
hast hid from the wise and prudent.”—Matthew, 
Chapter XI, Verse 25. 










PROLOGUE 


A copy of this publication will bo placed in a vault, 
in a reinforced cement concrete pyramid (now being 
built), with accompanying literature to aid in its trans¬ 
lation, with the possibility that it may be found by a 
future civilization rising from the ashes of this civiliza¬ 
tion; if this one is to go down engulfed in a sea of 
prejudice and human savagery. 

Geology is the most infallible historian of the Earth’s 
surface. It, in its language, written on the stratas of 
the Earth’s formation, gives the information to us that 
the Earth has been inhabitable for as much as 100 million 
years, and inhabited for untold millions of years. Pre¬ 
historic relics confirm this and tell of “prehistoric races” 
that have gone before us. 

It is fair to presume, that some evil trait in human 
character, resulting in an economic poison in the con¬ 
struction of government and society, is the cause of the 
death of the civilizations that have preceded us. 

What is contained in this book, learned at the proper 
time, before the fatal poison has gone too far, can save 
and create a civilization that will be permanent here on 
Earth. 

At the time this is written, it is a fair presumption 
that it is now too late to save this civilization. In an 
era of political, mental and moral dementia, it is now 
plunging to its ruin. There is only a slight hope that 
Henson, Truth and Justice will be sufficiently restored 
to the minds of men to save it. With that hope, this 
book is published; and while there is yet opportunity to 
print and build, it will be preserved for coming ages, 
to inform and admonish of the cause of the death of 
Ihin civilization. 
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A NOTE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


A GOVERNMENT WITHOUT 
TAXATION 


A SI l It PRISING AND STARTLING REVELATION, 
LOGICAL, PRACTICAL AND CONVINCING. THIS 
HOOK DISCLOSES THE MOST IMPORTANT DIS- 
I'OVI HY, RELATING TO CIVILIZATION AND THE 
l‘110(1 IIESS OF THE HUMAN RACE, THAT HAS 
III i N MADE IN ALL THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
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CHAPTER I 

It was in the summer of 1924 at Monte Ne, Ark., 
i picturesque resort, in the Ozark Mountains, that 
i boy came down out of the mountains and min¬ 
ded with the tourists and natives. He was 
I roused in cloak and sandals as if he belonged to 
m ancient day. He made known his desire to con- 
,1 not a school for the boys with permission for the 
moo and women to come and hear him. His ap- 
l„.nranee and pleasing maimers won him much 
and favorable attention. He said his name was 
l aid That was the only information about liim- 
•oir tlint lie gave. 

Mi ILL. Hardin, of Scranton, Kansas, a guest 
*1 . of thu principal summer hotels, took a lead¬ 

ing Ininrcst in securing a suitable hall for the 

,„l.|, Knd with all the arrangements set and the 

sll> ndancc good, the school opened, Monday, June 
II,. mil, 

Wlo’M Hie little follow camo forward on the 
|,l,iir, . • hi, *11 wn* siloncn and attention, the hall 
pro U ,1 Slid S.otmllos good, lioys, with a sprinkle 
i»f title, aiMMipInd ll"» front, center and major part 
** hall, with grown people soaied and stnnd- 
lo . ,ii, el* s I mitt them. (lurloiity wan rx - 
>«>*»iy fuse, as to what the boy wns 
„, Mil,i«l I,,' meant I'V a "Hnhool.” He 
in, |,oMiioiillon of Ms enbjoel or wind 
I,, * "Hohool," hut, Ilia Htrnngn np 
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poarance, manner, bearing and expression won 
an interest in him, that wanted to know more and 
more. 

With a smile, yet a serious expression on his 
lace he stood, for a time, looking at his audience, 
smiting his eyes encompassing them all. Then 
owermghis gaze to the circumference that em- 

JXS* ys and girl8 ' and speati,,g s,owly > 

! <The “ en ® nd women hav e made a failure of 
this world. To express it another way, unhap¬ 
piness, discontent and world chaos exists and the 
men and women are responsible for it. All now 
. e P end ® 011 Jon. In their acts and manners, polit- 
ical Mid social, they are setting you a bad exam¬ 
ple. While yet young, your minds are more pure 
f desire to have things right and 
good. You have sentiment and love of happiness. 

our minds are not yet warped by the evil ex¬ 
ample that is being placed before you. It is up to 
you, to take hold of this world, this disrupted civ¬ 
ilization, and set it right; and as you grow older 
you will be stronger, physically and mentally; and 
you will create universal happiness, and health, 
ami know the stars, the universe, and have eternal 
life! That is the object of this school. Those 
who are selfishly blind cannot see. I am going 
to show you how to see. How to accomplish this 
gicat thing of which I speak.” 

lie parsed with his hands locked behind him 
and m the interim, smiles of skepticism were on 
he faces of the grown people. He will soon be 
talking m intangibles, something that no one can 
comprehend, things that are vague and unreason¬ 
able, is what they thought. 

be f thinJdn e ™-ong,” he con- 
nued, their minds imbued with superstition 
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and selfishness, and while thns infected, evil re 

oftL JL ^ «-ngh’frSiI 

ihn 1 ’ P ™ rCaS ° n tbat is nnanswerable, 

that we can untangle this knotted civilization » 

And as he said this he placed the point of Ms 

,mted -The™ forehead and again he 
. Tie one great purpose, the ambition 
one and all, should be to build a perfect civiliza- 



. Tv II . .. a happy work. It is 

. ..an acquire happiness. 

.,»•»«»i» which y „u „ r e 

" i"’" 1 " 111 which mo all the con- 
and nnnirort., II i, pleasant work. And 

V' 1 ' 0 ‘vlli«alinn, in which 
, , .;« la ll«, it loo, I, pl„««„„|. work. 
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vrniciices, an architect draws the plans. In build¬ 
ing I,lie Temple of Civilization, we must have a 
plan to work by. If each workman has a different 
plan, each his own idea, and all different, there 
will be confusion, and no Temple will be built. 
We must first agree on the plan and then have the 
architect, one who is honest and capable, make 
(lie drawings and write plainly the specifications. 
We are going to work out the plan, right here, for 
building the Temple of Civilization. A plan that 
will provide for all the comforts and conveniences 
for living comfortably and happily, with health 
mid eternal life. That is the object and purpose 
of this school.” 

Then came an interruption. Mr. Nakdimen, a 
banker from Ft. Smith, Ark., standing on the 
front side line of the audience, who had been 
listening attentively, Btepped forward down an 
aisle, a few paces, and said, “How do you expect 
so many people of different minds to reach an 
agreement, one that will stick and work out the 
desired results? That is the stumbling block 
over which the people have fallen for ages.” 

All eyes for the moment were turned on Mr. 
Nakdimen. The little boy had listened calmly and 
now answered: “We are going to agree, human 
reason the purest that God has given man, is 
going to sit enthroned here; and when that great 
Arbiter, architect, has given answer, we are going 
to agree, with yourself included.” 

There was a prophecy of truth to come in the 
expression on the face of this strange boy that 
stood on the platform. He continued: “The 
chemist in his laboratory, seeking a discovery, 
mixes this and that without argument or dissen¬ 
sion at. liis elbow. The inventive genius that has 
given you the telegraph, the telephone, the wire- 
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1 1 'ms, the automobile, the flying machine, the type- 
V. l iter, the linotype, that sets type in the printing 
oflicw.H, and a thousand and one other inventions, 
in I lie quiet of his workshop, tries and applies 
1 1 'fits and experiments without argument or dis¬ 
sension at his side. Thus have discoveries and 
Inventions been made— wonderful, astounding 
Inventions and discoveries! 

“But, putting together a civilization and per¬ 
il H mg it, is not the work of one person. It re¬ 
quires tho assistance of the many; the will and 
eiiiiNeiit of the multitude. This has resulted in 
nignuumt and dissension, quarrels and disputes, 
nelllMlmosa interposed, prejudices, resulting in 

. I u utilises, and no fair and perfect test made, 

mi pinti adopted, that would give the desired 
leniill u perfect civilization.” 

A Imy sixteen years of age, a farmer’s boy, 
l. n (Irnhnm, living near Monte Ne, sitting on 
o 1 1 mil mi id, arose and said, “What is a civiliza¬ 
tion? What kind of machine is it?” then took 
Ills Hlllll. 

I' nil replied, looking down at him and then 
falsing I mm eyes und voice to the audience, “A 
•'li ili.-ilium is the result of a set of rules of 
aelImi, we call them laws, by which there is an 
Mill 1111 • l I’m- the pooplo to live in peace, prescrib¬ 
ing mil i fur Dio ownership of property, securing 
jtisllen mill protecting life, liberty and the pur- 
aull "l liiqipinoMH. Persons are chosen to make 
Mia i oh H mid lo construe and enforce them. This 
|a wIml vmi l ull ‘government’; and tho result is 
fthHl we roll ‘civilization’.” 

'I liu Ill l In MolinnliimHter repeated this in several 
fot on mul I In it imlied nil the boys and girls who 

updio"i.I him, lo signify it hy standing up. 

'Mils Hum oil did, mol I lorn ho proceeded. 
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“Tho result may be a civilization good, bad or 
indifferent. Thus far all attempts have been, in 
tho end, failures, resulting in injustice, the 
accumulation of nearly all the wealth, the prop¬ 
erty, in the possession of a few, and, the impov¬ 
erishing of the many; heavy and unjust taxation, 
increase of crime, tenantry, wars, the killing of 
each other, and, general discontent and dissatis¬ 
faction. No experiment in government, civiliza¬ 
tion, has heretofore succeeded. In some instances 
good starts have been made, but in the end have 
failed. 

“Three forms of government have been relied 
on to get collective action and the desired result; 
what is known as a Monarchy, a Eepublic, and, a 
Democracy. And in many instances a mixture of 
these. 

“In a Monarchy one man, or woman, is given 
power to fix the rules, laws, governing the people 
and shaping a civilization, selected for life, with 
this power or authority to descend by heredity to 
tho oldest son or daughter. Such a person, so 
chosen, has been called ‘King,’ ‘Queen,’ ‘Em¬ 
peror,’ or ‘Czar.’ He or she issuing decrees fix¬ 
ing and prescribing the rules and conduct of the 
people and punishment for their violation. Such 
a form of government would be a success, if, the 
Monarch was all wise, and just, and had in view 
tho unselfish promotion of a great and perfect- 
human race—a perfected civilization. One that 
would meet with the good will and approval of 
all. But it has failed, ever failed, because of the 
lack of wisdom and great purpose of one thus 
enthroned in power. Vanity and selfishness, 
pomp, luxury, and extravagance have character¬ 
ized each attempt thus made; with unbearable 
luxation on the people and tyrannous decrees, as 
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Hi*' people revolted, to hold them in subjection. 
('misidering the great selfishness with which the 
hiinifiii race is infected such a form of government 
in wholly impractical. It is not to be considered. 

"In a Republic, the people by ballot, select for 
n vi'iir or a term of years a chief executive, other 
"Hi' iTH and a congress or legislature. The latter 
I" make the laws, rules of action, prescribing what 
U right and what is wrong and the Executive to 
*'*'*' Unit these laws or rules of action are obeyed. 
I>\ this form of government the mating of laws, 
nil' H of action, are delegated to those who arc 
• Iim'IimI to congress or the legislature. This form 
of government has, on each test made, proven a 
fn lln rn 5 very much for the same reason that a 
Moiiiiii'hy fails—selfishness. 

"In a Democracy a chief executive is elected 
lo lie people for a term of years; and the laws, 
hi nil'' i of action, as nearly as possible are made 
l. i majority vote of the people. Policies and 
ehli'f *|ih’hI ions, subjects, are submitted to the 
peoplu mill adopted or rejected by a majority vote 

"l Hu. .. In connection with a Democracy, 

•i I.i"d number, much smaller than in a Repub¬ 

lic, iiiu rluiiicn lo congress or legislature to put in 
Cm in mill provide for details in carrying out the 

.. llm people. This form of government, on 

i.h I' "I made, Iiiih also proven a failure—for the 

..... that Monarchies and Republics have 

Ih'il, Innonuieo, vanity, and selfishness. 

"Hi, " I-..by a history of the human race, that 

Hu '■ f"imn of government have proven fail- 
l hi'Ii in its turn, as tried, has fallen, 
i" no nllii'i form of government than the 
nano d I Ms either to leavo it to one man, 
In niiiiiirlu!i'i» llml he may call about him, or, 
ip n, ropri'HiinlativoM, elected by the poo- 
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pic, or by referring directly to the people, rules 
of uction, that are to regulate and shape civiliza¬ 
tion. it is out of these failures that we arrive at 
n correct conclusion as to how to proceed to be 
successful. 

“I have said enough for you to consider, for 
one day, as we approach the great subject that 
lies before us. I am going to place here on a 
blackboard the definition of the three forms of 
government, and tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
when we meet again, I will ask each of you boys 
and girls, if you understand them; this does not 
include the men and women, and each of you who 
do understand them, the three forms of govern¬ 
ment, and wherein they differ, will, when I call on 
you, Btand up, and I will have pinned on each of 
you a beautiful silk badge 1” 

With this statement the school bad closed for 
the day. 

As the grown people passed out the boys and 
girls were seen to flock forward, on, and close to 
the platform, reading the definitions of the three 
forms of government. They were taking an in¬ 
terest in the subject that so much concerned the 
future happiness of the human race. The little 
schoolmaster, with many wistful faces turned 
toward liim, pressing his way through, was leav¬ 
ing the hall. 

A s he passed by and through the crow r d, at the 
rear of the room, there was, with most, a pleased 
and favorable impression. One woman, sympa¬ 
thy and curiosity expressed in her features, 
stopped him and asked a question. He replied by 
saying that he wished all questions to be asked 
while the school was in session, that all might 
have the benefit of question and reply, and then 
lie passed on. 









CHAPTER H 
The Second Day 

Promptly at 10 A. M. the second day, the hall 
was packed with people, with Mr. Charles Mc- 
Kcnney of Ogden, Iowa, and Mr. M. T. Bruce of 
I )eming, New Mexico, acting as ushers, assigning 
about one-fifth the room, seats in a semi-circle 
next to the speaker, to the boys and girls, mostly 
boys. 

At 10:10, with everything in readiness, the 
•I range boy came down the center aisle and took 
Inn position, standing, on the platform facing the 
audience. His poise reflected a balanced mind, 
til 11' possession, a modest and unassuming de¬ 
meanor, that made a favorable impression and 
nyuin awakened curiosity as to what he was going 
lu any. 

Ilm eyes encompassing all his audience and 
lie n lowered to the boys and girls, he began: 

"A! tint first session of this school yesterday, 
II huh •*plained what is a Monarchy, a Republic, 
m I iHnourney, and words defining each were left 
jtMlti, in largo type, on the blackboard. You had 
IInImumI to mo attentively and when I left the 
|mnn \ "ii 11 nininod studying these three forms of 
■Mi'iinuonl M lie was looking at the boys and 
. 

• I dl now auK all of you who think you undcr- 

llimd .....m l Inula of government to stand 

HII. 11 Mini 1 1 1 1 a ii * | n eii iied by raising bis two bands. 
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A1111 10 boys and girls, except three, rose to their 
feet. II was learned that the three who did not 
rise were not present on the first day. 

The little schoolmaster then had them fall in 
lino and circle round before him as he knelt and 
pinned a badge of blue ribbon on each, on which, 
in gilt letters, were the words, “An Embryo 
Statesman.” Each of the boys and girls looked 
up into his face with interest and confidence. It 
is the secret of teaching to awaken interest in 
what is being taught and love and confidence in 
the teacher. The school was making progress. 

When they were seated he continued. “We 
have seen and history teaches you that all three 
forms of government have failed.” He was now 
speaking slowly and addressing all the audience, 
young and old. 

“They have all failed because of ignorance of 
the Science of Civilization; and selfishness—one 
seeking to get the better of others, or of one class 
of citizens seeking and securing special privileges 
that enrich that class and despoil all other classes. 
These things that have been practiced under all 
forms of government would destroy any form of 
government. 

“We are now going to lay the foundation for 
a true government—and the perfecting of a civ¬ 
ilization. I am speaking for the great Architect 
of the Universe—unselfish and divine wisdom.” 
As he said this he pointed upward toward the 
sky with his forefinger; and he was speaking 
slowly, which he continued to do as he proceeded. 

“In the organism of the Body Politic”—his 
eyes now on the boys and girls—“Body Politic 
moans a nation of people under some form of 
government, thus referred to in these two words. 
The organism of a ‘Body Politic’ to be successful 
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in bringing happiness, and contentment to all the 

I .pie must observe certain principles; and these, 

observed, enforced and practiced, all other things 
w ill come right—and civilization will advance to 
ii perfect civilization—selfishness will disappear 

II hiii human character, the people prosperous and 
lnippy, civilization ever advancing, ending in 
dental life. 

"Ono of these essential things, without which 
\ i hi cannot make a perfect civilization, is the 
l. in In ng of character. It is the most important 
pull of education—teaching and training the 

..In of the young so as to bring them perma- 

ih hi happiness and make them great men and 



women, 

"Ml' course, education as you now have it will 
i m . i .l, l eading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
hw I.. Mpcak and write correctly, and geography, 
know i, dge of the countries of the world. These 
iiu vmi uliould study as you are, no doubt, 
i Ini In your schools.” Ho was now looking 
h"\a and girls. 

il in ..n otion with these studies,” and he 

11. . • H |o the grown people, ‘‘there should 

lit, a el ein, of teaching character. It can 
clllnii til|y taught ns reading, writing and 
•«, lii fact easier and more readily 
ml To have a literary education with¬ 
in i Imi iihIi r, Ills one the bettor to do 
In him a had character. 

..Inn In all powerful, properly applied, 
| hi Ihe age when hoys and girls arc yet 
Una I In 11 Hi ") impressions, viewing 
lie in, observing the older people 
•me nl UiIm world about them. 

(Inin In apply Ihe education of 
I . up..ali | In all the homea and 
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“ the schools. The te«pV 

*»*> m the schools will ! of « *>» sob 

good character. a n‘°matically p roduC( 

tt a^KhootTre; ‘° 1,6 taugit “ iie kmne. and 

nan ecrveriL'i^Z^'Z^''^'''’ . good ’ That 
m °n good. What the 7-,' Promoting the com- 
collectively to male a bJZ'r ' - 'r° Si ' lgly and 
mol “S the common »d T k , is P r °- 

civilization is the advnn h true pur P°se of 
^oe. Those ° f the 

building the Temple of cVr* ?° mm ° n ^ ood are 
d « not help to promote th^ 0 ”* Those who 

or > try to pluck it aL tPA^ 011 g °° d ’ ne ^ Ie °t 
from under the Temple the pillars 

toward others as yo! ln u^ 01 Act 
toward you. In eve'rv scW aVe them act 
boW and above the head of th°\° n the WaU > 
ln lar S e tetters let there be th^ ° 01 teacher . 
Serves one’s self best hv „ ^ Se words: 'One 

good-." Ti e utal uZb m ° this the oommon 
moment, a„ d then*’£**1P —4 f or J 

•tud op and repeat after hin^'n^ 8 Md gir,s 

* eIf 'f 81 bf promoting the To mm”* servea «''■ 
then had them hold „,?«, • ? ™ *°°&” He 

Md again repeat, "One^Tc T as he did Ms 
Promoting the C omm”n TT?,.°”a* 8clf be >‘ V 
tune, with hands np movfnT' Agai “ a ,h 'r<l 
tnth the words and Tw“ ge8 f“ red r Mm> 

'°rde, "One sew* o£ s e eulI,T CMe tb ‘ 
tie common good." lf best b ? Promoting 

spring beTonTtbletThS 1 ^ 118 laild <® a 
and said with a smile nr, T^\ glvul S it one ring 

2* -X 

bey were seated, he 'contknedf PaUshl S mtil 
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i cheerful disposition,” lie was 
K-7 :: the boys and girls. ‘ ‘ It will 
cue liappy. A cheerful dispo- 
cre more popular with others. 
Lisi quarrelsome disposition will 
pc ru-ir. With a cheerful disposition 
u: :o succeed in life. A cheerful 
Hearts happiness to ones self and to 
i.^rtul disposition is the sunshine 

tirted the bell, and said that meant all 
i girls to stand up, which they did 

_= —j an interest in what they were 

r ->:w repeat after me,” he said, which 
a cheerful disposition will assist in 
[ happy.” “And now again,” he said, 
cr hands up,” “A cheerful disposition 
ce — j re popular with others.” Their 
i ihewing more confidence in the part 
■».— i “Now again,” he said, “with 
_s rp.” He too was holding up his 
. tnrred them slightly forward and back, 
the words were spoken, as did the 
--j. seeing how he moved his. “A 
cl— .i/sition imparts happiness to one’s 
» ethers.” Their voices were now 
■ p arts of the hall. “And again,” he 
with me,” “A cheerful disposi- 
[ -Sm. — -- p of life.” He tapped the bell 
their seats, smiling at each other 
: r uc at the teacher. They were all 
w-r» helping to run the school. 
m tui-ruce, the fathers and mothers of 
on, the hall packed with older 
—- impression was being made, 

ttuAuse as the boys and girls, in 
ck their seats. All realized that not 
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only was a lecture being delivered, but that a real 
school was in session. 

There was a pause until all were quiet, then the 
mne schoolmaster began. “If you want to be 
nappy be honest. If you would be content and 
have peace of mind, be honest. A dishonest man 
is looking over his shoulder, as it were, to see 
what is going to hit him. If a man is honest, it 
will give the face a pleasant appearance and to 
his person a manly bearing. In a woman, her 
expression will be more attractive and her man¬ 
ners more pleasant. ’ ’ He was looking at the boys 
and girls and speaking slowly, so each thought 
could be absorbed before uttering another. 
‘Take only that which is yours and accord to 
others that which is theirs—and do not do wrong 
and resort to selfish reasoning to quiet a con¬ 
science that will be bruised and discontented by 
such treatment.” 

With this he tapped the bell and all the boys 
and girls in the class, now numbering about forty 
rose to their feet. “Place your hands on your 
hips and keep them there while repeating after 
me, ’ he said, while his eyes with an affectionate 
expression was slowly catching each and all of 
aieirs. . With his hands on his hips, all repeating 
alter him, he said: “If a man is honest, it will 
give the lace a pleasant appearance and to his 
person a manly bearing.” A pause. “In a 
woman, her expression will be more attractive 
and her manners more pleasant. ’' A pause. * ‘ If 
you would be happy, have peace of mind and con¬ 
tentment, be honest.»’ He tapped the bell and the 

boys and girls took their seats, with the audience 
applauding. 

• ?® waited t0 time for the lesson to soak 
in to the minds of all listening. It was at a period 
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: 37t<SITIOK IS THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE 

fireeted, tends to a happy state of mind 
A lazy man tries to make a 
ike •wort This causes him to lose re- 
- o r .its of others. He wants some 
n — port him and that is dishonest. An 
,i anally a gossip, making trouble 
1 h i ■i. - s weakens the mind and soft- 
hcr. ladutry brings with it a stronger 
oc i srr na-r body. Industry may be 


ftaotj, like a poisoned food, was infect- 
rrrr :: the body politic; and men high in 
n 5 ee ha.; doomed themselves to shame 
erry fitures. 

[0=c: “To be happy you want to be 
An idle person cannot be happy, 
a the Devil’s workshop. Industry, 
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either mental or physical. One who is indus¬ 
trious sleeps sounder, has a better appetite and 
better health and is a better citizen, the wife 
making of a good home and the husband 
providing for the home.” 

He tapped the bell and they all stood up, look- 
ing at their little teacher with great respect. 
“Now fold your arms and look at me,” he said, 
folding his own arms to show them what he meant. 
“Bepeat after me,” which they did: “One who 
is industrious sleeps sounder, has a better appe¬ 
tite and better health and an opportunity to be 
happy and contented.” A pause, then again, 
“Idleness is the Devil’s workshop and leads to 
permanent unhappiness—I will take this lesson 
home with me and remember it all the days of my 
life.” A tap of the bell and they took their seats. 

I arents present were quiet at the conclusion of 
this lesson, but were nodding at each other their 
approval, then came hand clapping. He paused 
until the audience was quiet. 

“To be successful,” he continued, looking at the 
boys and girls, “You should be self-reliant. Take 
reasonable assistance at school or from others, 
then study your lesson out yourself. When you 
go out in the world, profit by the experience of 
others and then rely on yourself. Carry your 
part of the responsibilities of life. By doing so 
you will have more respect for yourself and be 
more worthy in the sight of others. H you 
sponge on some one else, whether your parents 
or on others, they will lose respect for you. Self- 
reliance makes one stronger, physically, mentally 
and morally.” 

He tapped the bell and as they all arose he had 
them move back the front chairs to give room on 
the floor for them all to line up in a straight lin# 


.a .3 
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He then came down on the floor, 
nr erwu the line getting it straight, 
it the center in front of them he 
to h-Id their heads np, their shoul- 
stretch, as it were, their bodies to 
~.-_t their arms hanging by their 


airu them with pride in his eyes, in a 
rh :~i1 the whole hall by an audience 
•unfrrrritig and listening, he said, “Now 
—c .'' which they did, ‘ ‘ Self-reliance 
stronger physically, mentally and 
H r then said, “lam proud of you, r e- 
ihrs and take your seats.” As they 
at hence was applauding. A lesson 
sd was the sentiment. And all, in- 
: ys and girls, were ready and curious 
r Tti; would come next. 

rut itttg on the platform, he continued: 
i~« sow covered the positive forces for 
true character. Each individual serves 
is erself best by promoting the common 
cheerful disposition, honesty, industry, 
: tt_it_:e. Of these the first is the most 
He who has an earnest desire to 
the common good, is instinctively honest 
But, while one may appreciate the 
;f the common good, have a cheerful 
. :e honest, industrious and self-reliant, 
i citizen, one is not a perfect character 
appreciates the importance of elimi- 
human character, selfishness, vanity 
To arrive at a perfected civiliza- 
three faults must be practically elimi- 
:h tz human character. Education and 
i :: fellow in the future progress of this 
wt_ m time do this. Selfishness is a love 
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<»r self with a desire to have, to possess, regardless 
of I lie rights or happiness of others. Selfishness, 
unchecked, will in time destroy a republic, a 
democracy or any form of government. It has 
caused most of the suffering and distress of the 
human race. 

“Vanity, is to be foolishly proud of one’s self. 
It manifests itself in one’s manners, bearing, 
dress and conversation; and if cultivated becomes 
a stumbling block to true success. One should 
have self-respect, be clean and well dressed, con¬ 
fident, self-poised, but not vain. Many men want 
office from motives of vain glory, and become the 
tools of selfishness. 

“Prejudice injures the person who nurses it 
in his breast more than it does the person against 
whom it is directed. If you would be contented 
and happy, form an intelligent opinion of others 
without prejudice br hatred. Prejudice and 
hatred rankling in one’s breast causes loss of 
sleep, loss of appetite and loss of health. It 
poisons the blood and from it has come one of 
the most vile of infectious diseases. It breeds 
crime, murder, neighborhood strife and war, the 
wholesale killing of each other. 

“These things of which I have spoken, taught, 
beginning with the child on the mother’s knee, in 
the schools, in the school books, by parents and 
statesmen, will, in time remove all cause for 
prejudice and slowly eliminate selfishness and 
vanity from human character. And, then a 
democratic form of government will be a success, 
that will not die or be overthrown—will live on 
forever, to the perfection of civilization. 

“But the people of the world are not now in a 
condition, or state of mind, to teach or study char¬ 
acter building. The civilization you have, lms 
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Imm'ii put upon a false system that is now wreck¬ 
ing itself; and all the world is in confusion, 
i irlilHlmess, vanity and prejudice are now running 
riot soon to engulf this civilization and number it 
uilli prehistoric civilizations—attempts at civili- 
>u | Imi, now dead, that have gone before this one— 
tilth is quick action is taken to set this one right.” 

Iliii'u came an interruption by Mr. C. C. McCor- 

.I,, of Aurora, Missouri, standing to the front 

noil nlilo of the adult portion of the audience. He 

.I, "My dear little sir, you have not half 

..l.ii. il tho horrible plight now affecting the people 
i.r llin world, bankruptcy, property mortgaged, 

1 1,., public bonded, taxation unbearable, tenantry, 
ai Inin, macules, insanity and divorces increasing, 
|ih||| iml corruption affecting all branches of gov- 
||piiiu.ui more detectives, police, extra judges 
iih | , ..hi | officials, bureaus, committees to inves- 
|| h hi.., hoards and other officials multiplying and 
fliiii.liiu’ I lie country, grafting, or, trying to hold 
■(wn it I Ini nil nation; and, it, yearly, growing worse. 

i|*|m ..pin arc now like the man a-hold of a bear’s 

l«|| limy can’t let loose and they can’t hold on. 
•| , n iih bow to let loose and get the best of the 

• " . 

I II,. Illi In toucher had paused, looking at JMr. 

|l|,i I,.,, t, lie now said, “In tomorrow’s ses- 

•l, i, «.i |loi Mcliool I will begin telling you, look- 

iivui llin audience, “how to let loose of 

H bun ’h loll and to got rid of the bear. I will 
BL |hi, bow lo have a civilization where there 

iflt* .. mi nMHCHHorH, no tax collectors, no 

EJu)*, Ho. i" "pin prosperous and happy and pub- 

[Lp..mi.Ilia going forward rapidly.” With 

K§N*h" "I bln ilglil band, bis left hand pressing 
JuTan-l I Iiiolna llin bull oil Ilia table by bis side, 
,ini,o I I "i I bn • l<» v bad eloHiid. 
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mnirv «rr„ • ’ was tlie expression of 

,\ , 18 now bis base and gone wild ” 

3”^43tL=rfirii 

■ chaos no one questioned. What had 

set it wrong and what would set the world riuM 

rs, and out of sheer curiositv if fnr r. rt 

wtsHmSSKS 

faxes, no assessors, no tax collectors ” •„’<! t 
maintaining the expense ? „ 3 ’ and ^t 

everything „p i„ ZTr °f, I gOV8rD ““ t . P»‘ 

^-aidZnothers 1 ^;, 1 

hero was curiosity to hear what ft waT A 
r 8 f °f “» “* «a and'tffe^Zs 

iofSXljr Wre bdag **"> »“> 
























CHAPTER m 


The Third Day 


TIio news of the school had gone out into the 
flmintry and neighboring towns and with it the 
null Minding proposition that there could be a gov- 
... without taxation, or bonds, and that pub¬ 
lic Improvements could go on without cessation 
r itloppage. It was unbelievable, but thousands 
Midi"I to hear it at first hand. 

Am curly as 8 o’clock, people were arriving in 
mimliiloH, and by 10 A. M. more than a thou- 

I ..plo surrounded the hall, which was in a 

iici pavilion with canvas sides, now rolled 
»m nil standing outside on higher ground that 
h<d Him pavilion could see the speaker. 
iiimiiiiiIIImo had been selected to seat the peo- 
I mi per vise all arrangements. They were 
I Hardin, of Scranton, Kansas, Homer 
l ii’li, Nebraska, and Frank O. Reed, of 
v• 'in 1 1gentlemen who took great inter- 
Miibjcat of discussion. And who, if it 
el I Imir approval, wanted to see the 
(In••ui'li give the boy a chance. 

lit II ClouHton, owner of the Nellette 
M"ill m No, formerly of St. Louis, a 
led, public spirited man, a breeder of 
, who bud been present on the first 
it, bud wired St. Louis for an am- 
I'm 'm vnleii might be heard for as 
bun'll * < I nils from (lie pavilion. 
mm H ei| and was in place. 

■1 
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<' ,lair « had been placed in the aisles, the seats 
’ the boys and girls moved closer up to the plat¬ 
form, with all seats and standing room taken and 
in d A °^ 8lde close about the pavilion. At 

si ! I ^ the Strange bo - v appeared on the 
• ge, greeted with applause, coming, however 

m only a few, otherwise iutense silence with all 
eyes riveted on him. 

He stood in perfect self-command, his eyes rov- 
m j> slowly over the audience. 

“Yesterday,” he began, “we emphasized the 

there ^ l >f ° ha, ' acter “’"ration, without which 

thou • h” f ° “° end, "' i " S And, 

then, a brief review of the chaos existing in the 

rTtr„’g^°" diti “ ,°f res ttessness and discontent, 
a struggle for a living, and no time or state of 
mind to study or teach character building. Thus 
before an upward movement can begin,! end in 
a perfected civilization, the present knotted civ¬ 
ilization must be untangled, the present imperiled 
situation changed to one that will give peace o 

mind and contentment.” Hewas speaking slowly 

!ound 00 - a ° U ti0n ’ ^ With the aid of the 
sounder ’ every word distinctly heard by all. 

want to say to the boys and girls,” looking 

down at them, “I am today talking to the high,* 

grade m this school and if you tire of listening, 

quietly step out the side entrance, and let otherx’ 

take your seats.” Later the smaller boys and 

fakkJ?! ° nt \ Srown people quietly entering and 
biking their chairs, the older boys remaining 

Raising his eyes to the audience, he continued 

ne Jx T U f le T n simpIe ’ as t0 how to orent# 
peace of mind and contentment, prosperity t,„ 

all, and, rapid advancement of civilization, I mn 

<> ask you to fasten your minds on an irdniiil 

in the ocean, where an intelligent and suoooMful 
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WiU Snpp08e ' is made fonad a gov 

ll "' V< ! wi , U “y 2 - 0()0 families land on this „nin- 
" ik island, the size of your state of South 
imilma, containing 30,495 square miles, having 
" climate, fruitful of soil, virgin timber, and 
''“““f of mmeral. They find a navigable 
' tho , b “ nk T s o' wWoh they land at or near 
}!“' "." t0r he , Iela " d - There, in a fertile val- 
' ‘ , y f*! 1011 their tents. The 2,000 families 

' HiKing six to a family, husband and wife and 
™ d daughters, one son as much as 
* « , years of age, making, father and son, two 

" ?“ h . fam ‘ y> *fl«> capable of physical 

a’ A t<,tn P°P ula tion of 12,000. 

■A iniisH meeting of the 4,000 adults is held, 

*,. '" is and younger members of the families 

" “ d comfort with the food and 
JlMliil brought with them. 

vote, at the mass meeting a 
T!' " 1 !° C0l ? n y is elected, also a genfral 
* ]I work Pertaining to the common 

V, VTT’ a financier > to operate a 
° the colon y- There to be no 
except in future, branches of this 
, no more lending money for profit or 
, ' "" mone y in the colony to be 

l,H purpose—a medium of ex- 
f'M MorviflOR and property. Not to be 
" Ih« hoarded to loan for a tribute. As 
° ut <,r circulation and force 
m In del, |„ get it-regarded as de- 
■ IIvIIImiiIIoii. And then two other men 
IK « lm will, the president, general man- 

... <" constitute a committee, or 

1*1 lo.olde rules of conduct for the 
I,, harmony with measures 
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? •»* 

$3,000 per year The oth^ dF&W a saIar F 0j 
legislature of fi^e to d rat *° "“**"■ of the 
their time i to . aw no sa lary, but to give 

tCXtSwT” 0f the «■“**• »£«e 

three. **“ samo as Meh of the other 

m*\:z ns? that aii 

ity vote of the colony—' n S ] pLlmitted a major- 
to land that he or «h* rJ d +° ° n ° eouId hold titla 
use. On ceasing tofa* ° CCUPy and ada P t to 
eminent. g ° d ° 8 ° reverted to the gov- 

the legislature Zould^f maSS meetin & tha t 
education for teaching** rearr** Syste . m of Public 

™etic, grammar, 6 g^tmjAy < and > 

•w trt'LSfr ° f s p»- 

schools and coJIpd-oo • P nva tely owned 

with each other as^to art a”“ d ™"« 

‘“‘Sr Th ia ‘ braaCheS ° f ^“ d ° bl '" y 

future actioa m The°r ,e “ Plated Were ,eft '«■' 

Kent, for the present hnS*^ ^V'" of a £ ovoni 
“The 2 non f -r ’ ad now been Put together 

stocks of harrlwni 1 UUS 01 aJI kiihIm, 
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" large safe for the bank, was there. Tents were 
for temporary houses. 

"The legislature held an immediate session and 
,l "’ " ,,xt coming surveyors were busy laying out 
*• I own, and roads running in many directions 
I ho town, with sections of land of 100 acres 
""- h Choice of lots and land was made by a 
,M " method of chance, with many swaps and 
■'"Horn following to get friends and former 
"T hho,-H close together. Without giving further 
Ml ml, nil was soon activity, everybody busy. 

1 bank was opened under a tent with coun- 
'"'•I Hnfo behind it. Deposit books, checks and 
•I'ln/ M accessary had been brought with them. 

... " r ,ho legislature everyone had been re- 

to bring their money and deposit it in the 
• ''’opt what change they might need for 
and to pay each other mostly by 

" v l "" 1 brought with them only gold and 

.. . Excepting silver for change, it 

U"ld, lea and twenty dollar gold pieces, 

I' 1 " exchanged their paper money 

nail silver in the countries from which 
Thn amount of money they had, inde¬ 
lb" law dollars of change retained in 
1,1 "• aV"raged $200 to a family. So 
‘ ita> n l lin o was deposited in the bank 
• "Million, $1110,000. 

1*' ’ ' • • *iI>1 1 hImmI for the bank was that 
“Hiii'li an in per cent of this $400,000 
•"I In I ho people at home, or in their 
bund In what hod been retained, 
mi | dodaol iag this, if drawn 

ivn la I ho bank $,'100,000. Again 

•.. lea the i n should be held 

in ni "ii per cent which would 
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moan $80,000 more. In the United States, now, 
JO to 15 per cent reserve is regarded as a safe 
banking policy. So, 20 per cent, or $80,000 re¬ 
serve, left $280,000 to be used by the bank. 

“This was used as follows: 120 school teachers, 
for 6,000 school children, averaging 50 to a school, 
at $75 per month, payable semi-monthly, or $37.50 
every fifteen days of eleven days of school, each 
pay day $4,500. 

“On streets and roads, 1,000 men at $2 each 
per day, omitting Sunday and rainy days, twenty- 
lour work days per month, each semi-monthly pay 
day $24,000. * P y 

Fifty teams and drivers, $4 each per day, each 
semi-monthly pay day $2,400. 

“Ten tractors and road graders at $10 each per 
day, three men to each, each semi-monthly pay 
day $1,200. Knowing what would have to be done, 
teams, tractors and graders had been brought 
with them. 

“One hundred engineers, foremen and water 
carriers in automobiles, at an average of $4 each 
per day—a semi-monthly cost of $4,800. 

“A total of 1,180 men engaged in street and 
road work at an expense, each semi-monthly pay 
day, of $32,400. 1 y 

“In the erection of school houses, the schools in 
the meantime being conducted in tents, and on a 
capitol building, 1,000 men, including saw mill* 
m the timber sections, including foremen and 
other helpers, the same number in all as on stroota 
and roads, 1,180 men, a semi-monthly pay roll nl 
$32,400. 

Foi material purchased. Each semi-moil I )i I v 
pay day, $4,000. Total cost semi-monthly on pub 
lie buildings, $36,000. 
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"(lovernment employees, other than those on 

.In and public buddings, including the presi- 

|.hi, treasurer, general manager, and superin- 

..lout of schools, recorder of deeds and their 

UnmIhI nuts, we will say thirty men in all, each semi- 
Ht...it lily pay day, $1,800. 

•With 500 men employed in private industry, 
•lie r tImn their employers and members of their 
fltinllleii, for whom cash money is wanted to 
i ii<' 111 i monthly pay rolls, at an average of $2 
t day, counting twenty-four working days in a 
mill, twelve days in a semi-monthly pay roll, 
mil. Wo will add, semi-monthly, cash drawn 
Hi.' hunk by depositors for other purposes, 
i Umuomber, we have provided for $40,000 
vv lut I Minn 11 amounts as were retained by the 
ill. i.. iiImu be in circulation. 
flu now lotvo a total of cash drawn from the 
hi. ml monthly, to meet pay rolls and for 

iiimiH: 

|. no...$ 4,500 

i..i| N .iml roadwork. 32,400 

hi ml limiMOH and other public 

lBjf« . . 36,000 

ltliili.li til ion of government- 1,800 

|h in |ii Ivnln industry. 12,000 

tt ii, in tui monthly, for other 

. . 5,000 

. .$ 91 , 700 ” 

.. tb'iui'H lm placed them on a 

tin. platI’oi'in behind him. And 

II nil mil, we will say, in cash. 
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Ah n matter of fact much of it will be checks, re¬ 
deposited and no money leave the bank, but we 
will say it is all paid the men at their place of 
work in cash, all of the $91,700. Before the next 
pay day arrives, it will all, or as much as that, be 
back in the bank, redeposited by farmers, mer¬ 
chants, school teachers, government officials and 
by all classes of citizens. As much, about, more 
or less, as had been paid out in the semi-month, 
will bo back in the bank by the time the next pay 
day arrives. What does not come back to the bank 
in the fifteen following days, will be offset by 
deposits coming from the $40,000 we spoke of or 
as retained at the beginning in the pockets of the 
people. 

“The bank had to start with, $280,000 of the 
$400,000, additional to reserve or any necessity to 
keep. The first pay day it has paid out $91,700, 
has it all back in time to meet the second pay day, 
and this is repeated, semi-monthly, until all the 
streets and roads are graded and paved—hard 
surfaced with gravel or macadam, school and othoi 
public buildings are completed and furnished, and 
books provided for all the schools. And no tax.'* 
have been levied or thought of, no bonds, no in 
terest to pay. All the money they started will, 
is in the bank, with deposit balances of each do 
positor varying from day to day. The bank In... 
used the money, part of it, to pay expcnin. -d 
government and all public improvements, with II." 
money constantly returning to the bank fund lull 

ing by exchanging in a way to promote tin.. 

moil good. The money is going out, perfni iiilntf 
a service and returning to the bank to go <.t|| j 
again and again—each time serving as a im.ll. hN 

of exchange and coming back. No taxoH, no I.Is, 

no interest. 
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'"•'he man account of the Island stands as fol- 
l"« 1 Putting the figures as he gave them on 


Ilu' blackboard. 


* < 'l I Ih« 120 school teachers, 60 are men 
iiml (!0 are women, so in the man 

iicriiiiut there are. 60 

"Pi'i n, ".I in street and road work there 

. 1,180 

|vii whool houses and other public build- 

,n «". 1,180 

II"' "i imicnt administration. 30 

■tpluynoM in private industry. 500 

I'm it" m cultivating their farms. 500 

HM'i'IimiiIm. 50 

•l"l*. 40 

Kill iniiIti th, millers and other occupa- 
Hiiiim Including one editor. 350 

rl'"l«l . 3,890 

bill" l.uiio male adults on the Island this 
11" I" bn absorbed where the demand for 
III" an iiIchI. The women and daughters 
I Mllilui' ciidiloiMi, are at home, or in school, 
UK •" K'O’dens or on the farms, pro- 
f liiiiim comforts. 

^tin m 11 mi |’i,r 12,000 population on the 
h* I" lb" iiiiiii of Thirty-three and one- 

I.. < >f I lie $400,000, $40,000, 

*" mu I'Mlinmting, is in the pockets 

. .. 1 "f lb" people. This leaves 

Ua I'** 11I. Of I bin, 20 per cent of the 
HI,""" In 1 "Iiiinml in the hank as a 
Ituoi'M iial'ily for use $280,000.” 
ilmi pul mi Hie blackboard. 
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“To put every one at work and everything 
functioning regularly, there was used $91,700, 
leaving of the $280,000, $188,300 that did not have 
to move in and out of the bank semi-monthly as 
did the $91,700, in actual circulation—about $8 per 
capita. A sufficient amount of money in circula¬ 
tion to answer all demands for a medium of ex¬ 
change, for services and exchange of property. 
And no taxes, no bonds, and no interest. No 
burden of debts or taxes on the backs of these 
people. 

“I now pause and will wait for anyone to say 
why this is not a practical financial system? You 
can state it where you sit, or stand, or come on 
this platform.” 

There was intense silence for a moment, with 
people turning their heads looking at each other. 
Then Mr. J. A. Lawrence, of Tahlequah, Okln 
homa, arose, and all eyes were turned on him. 
Mr. Lawrence is one of the prominent men of his 
state, a cotton broker for many years, a merchant 
and a banker, now retired and living on a farm, a 
successful and conservative man. He said: 

“You have disclosed a system of finance 11ml 
requires thought. To test its weakness, its defocl«, 
if there be any, one should have time to lliinli 
about it. If questions to ask, or, criticism to main , 
to have time to formiflate them. I think tlml 
would be the sentiment of this audience. Tlmrw 

are present many wise men who have camo I.. 

for pleasure and health, men, probably in nil 
branches of business and the professions, hmlml 
ing those whom we call financiers; and I, for mm, 
would like to see your system, which is BnirmlhlMf 
new, tested, so far as we can by questions mu.I 
answers and serious thought. I would limn I., 
suggest that at tomorrow’s session of .. In 
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you throw it open to questions and answers, and 
i m miyono who wishes to, to criticise the financial 
mvh( cm you offer.” And Mr. Lawrence took his 
mil. There was hand clapping indicating the 
..out of the audience. 

The little teacher approved the suggestion and 

.. to the request. He then continued:. 

"There is no such thing as a civilization with- 

•ml .. a medium of exchange of services and 

111111 m rty. Suppose all the money in the world 
Mm ii iIim Iroyed tonight, no money, no medium of 
ilmiiKo as you entered life tomorrow. There 
nil I ho no method for buying a newspaper, or 
HKiiiiiiin, for buying bread or other food, for 
flliU your hotel bills, for paying fare on the 
It mu In, or paying railroad men their wages, for 
littlio'lurcrH to pay wages, or coal miners. 

I tilling, would stop suddenly. There would 
i mis in all the cities in the next twenty- 
lonirtt.” 

...1 for a moment to give them time to 

n Iml Im had said, and then continued: 
ilioii you will realize that money, a medium 
ItHiqp', in ono of the essential parts in the 
Hi n civilization. There cannot be a civi- 
wlll.. ml it. It. is only by thus having it 

I.|iln cun divide up into many occupa- 

iiin|iloymontB, be farmers, merchants, 
n hi nrlmol teachers, doctors and mem- 
inn linden, transportation, commerce 
| noil ncimiooR. 

|iii i|y compare it. to the blood in the 
Tin i ii in iio such thing as life with- 
|(|iminting through the physical sys- 
lilliiiiimnly going out from the heart 
Ho, In the body politic, money is 
IIUiiIIi hi, and must bo so arranged 
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to make a success of civilization, to be going out, 
in a normal quantity, continuously, from tbe heart 
of the ‘body politic’ and returning to and through 
t he heart as does the blood in the physical body. 
A bank is the heart in the ‘body politic.’ 

“This civilization of which you are a part has 
been groping forward, seeking knowledge, for 
6,000 years, and it is only in the last 500 years 
that the world is known to be round, that printing 
has been discovered, that it became known that 
the blood flows through the human system, out 
from the heart and back again to the heart, and 
only in the last 100 or 200 years have the many 
discoveries been made that make for the conveni¬ 
ence and comfort of the human race; and it only 
remains for you to discover and adopt a perfect 
financial system, with the universal teaching of 
character, to have a civilization that will go for¬ 
ward in the discovery of those things affecting 
human life, that Avill result in wonderful discov¬ 
eries that will surprise you as have wonderful 
discoveries in material things that have been i < 
cently made, that, was not thought possible uni II 
after they were made. 

“Eemember, as you come here tomorrow, thal 
there is no such thing as a civilization without 
money, a medium of exchange; and there is n.» 
such thing as a perfect civilization without a per 

feet financial system; and that money is the lit . t j 

of civilization, and must be regulated to How I it J 
and out of the heart of the ‘body politic.’ Henieni 
ber this when you have taken your sea In I*.'in 
tomorrow. 

“One thing to connect up with the flnanrlul.I 

character building systems that T hnvo given \ ..h, 
is to tell you that the Island citizens, by iiim |ioii2i 
vote, made it a part of their organic govei iiim> «i( 
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llml I here should be no law for the collection of 
voluntary debts. Involuntary debts, torts or in¬ 
juries, were left for adjustment of liability and 
mmI I l« i(iont. Thereafter it was to be a cash system 
nl' bumness and all voluntary debts to be debts of 

... . A system was adopted that practically 

ulluiinalcd lawyers, crime was reduced to an in- 
billi niniul minimum, and what there was, would 
muounted for by heredity, and by eugenics 
mill lie finally entirely eliminated. A cash sys- 
nf doaling and all volimtary debts, debts of 
mi, gave strength and impetus to character 
•ling. V ou may consider this in your questions 
i«rll ji imiis of tomorrow, 
lum. unci gold money, with silver for small 
mi Iho medium of exchange for the Island, 
dm regarded, now, by the most conservative 
In nl iimiioy, and I wished as we settled this 
}tml Important subject, government without 

i, I.move nil skepticism as to the sound- 

llm money adopted. I do not mean that 
i * in I nriontiflc money. 

"i in oilier things provided for to pro- 
llmi in ull system, as it developed, that 
four ipiesl ions Avill uncover.” 

Mdl eu, indicated by his right hand and 
■ if Ilm body that was graceful and a 
bin |>i<niniial impressiveness, often 
In |h mini i h, llio silver bell sounding 
I mi I bln loft, hand, the school for the 

mI.hi made on the audience was 
m a*i 111111 1(iii mu as ho closed by many, 
wan Hileol, Such a revelation as 
M|Wl red I bought, profound, scra- 
\ |i iM'i niii(<iiI without taxation 
and oilier revelations in con- 
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nection therewith meant the birth of a new civili¬ 
zation. Was it possible? It seemed sound, logical, 
and practical to many, but was it ? He had merely 
slated the skeleton or frame work of a ei vili^n - 
lion, giving figures, which many grasped, but 
many others had not. Tomorrow’s session 
assumed vast importance when many minds would 
bear upon the subject; probably, as many thought, 
exposing and tearing it to pieces, showing its 
fallacy. Among the summer guests and tourists 
were men of wisdom who had come a great dis¬ 
tance to Monte Ne on account of a Pyramid or 
Obelisk under construction there as a warning of 
(lie danger imperiling civilization. So, tomorrow’s 
meeting would focus the minds of many able men 
on the scroll of thought that had been unrolled 
by the little prophet. 

As the audience dispersed, it became the sub 
ject of conversation of hundreds of persons, 
Many had remained to copy the figures on (In. 
blackboard. On the lawn of the Club House Hot.. I, 
that evening, a meeting assembled with Mr. W. It 
^eary, of Dallas, Texas, manager of a coll.ni j 
growers’ association, as chairman. The object of j 
the meeting was to discuss the subject of thul day, 
awaken thought and purpose for a thnr.Mij||M 
analysis, criticism and testing of this new i.l.nt I 
of government at the next session of 1 I. 4 ] 
School. ’ ’ Many bankers and financiers w.. • J 
present. 

As the meeting was assembling thero worn in j 
troductions, hand shaking and salutations, will 
some hilarity, with a few slapping othnrn <>n t| 
back, one saying, “A government without IhH|. 
tion, think of it, glory, glory, hallelujah," Alt} 
other expicssions of similar anticipate*I 1 
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M r. Yeary in opening the meeting recounted the 
lilnlnry of finance, biblically, formerly in ancient 
«""l "lodorn times and more recently in the United 
IIImI. i, always patching, trying and expecting to 
I" i I'.rl it and never doing so. Perfection and im- 
"inont coming in nearly all things except a 
M.'imlnry System that would work out satisfac- 
ImiHv And now all the world was in chaos. 
'I t..,,, somewhere, from some source, the right 
iIhii might to come—and when it did come it 
* i'l l. ‘ ’ Im believed, “be simple and easily under- 
%wl by all.” 

I‘li" Hii'i'l ing lasted until late bedtime, many dis- 
lli'M H nnd many quietly listening, but formu¬ 
la llmir own minds what they would say or 

"• I. mo lo light in the next day’s session 

.Iioul, when the “showdown” would come. 








































CHAPTER IV 

The Fourth Day 


On tlm fourth day as the hour approached for 

||.iH iiing of the school, the crowd in and about 

||,„ |hi \ i II it in grew in size until it was greater than 
|ti, IIm third day. Seats had been taken or were 

|||ii M ...rvod for those who expected to take part 

• Itiy 'h “School.” Newspaper reporters had 
to|\ml [mi St. Louis, Kansas City, Ft. Smith 
ini I 11 (In Hock and were seen sitting at a table 
I ||i..I. .it I lie platform. 

U|| « mi in hushed anticipation as Paul, the little 

Hum ., ci,me on the platform—a platform on 

L, „ ni i'ii., wuh to bo enacted upon which the 
I t.r II... world hung. If lie could make good it 
}H! iinli'ld bloHHings to the human race, peace, 
Tin II, mid happiness to untold millions of 
1 1 I." l’„iled under the hammer and blows 
hIIIio'I.I logic and cross-examination it would 

^.. | he hopes of many in the multitude 

||,H I l,l'< win. (lie feeling as he began. He 
, Milm, mid for a minute stood viewing the 

M, A ad limn: 

pjli# llii""iag open the school,” he said, 
KL H,ip in Hie iiudieiico to take part, I wish 
11 tdali'inuut. 

I ..I government progressed, in a 

llpii. ill ., i ■ ,i I'lirinulatcd, discussed, sub- 

, ,,„ ......1 unanimously adopted the 

tin, p 111 . i lulls of one, two, five, ten 
i, ,i n,i, , in I lie amount of $100,000, re- 
47 
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deemable in gold money. This for conven 
handling the euri'ency. No more than ~ v 
be issued without the majority vote, in a 
ment that was to be a democracy.” (A 
from part of the audience.) “That amours 
the present, was all that was deemed n_ 

“The treasury department was now ho us 
the capitol building, and over the front enn 
of the bank was a large red stone the shar»e 
heart and over it in letters ‘ The Heart of the 
Politic’.” (Applause.) “In a concrete, reiri 
steel vault, in the large room, were two c:~z 
ments. In one, under a time lock which co oj 
opened only once each month, was $300,000 im 
and twenty dollar gold pieces, in stacks of 
pieces each, $500 in each stack of tens and $L I 
each stack of twenties. The 200 stacks of 
make $100,000, the 200 stacks of twenties $25 
in all $300,000. To count the pieces in one l 
of each, see that all the stacks of each were 
same height and then count the 400 stacks was 
work of only a few minutes. This was done 
each month when the time lock permitted. It 
five members composing the administration 
witnessed by five other men selected by lot 1 
the names of 100 prominent citizens of the eo_ 
“The other $100,000 of metallic money and 
paper money, all and more than enough for 
business of the colony, was kept in the other 
partment of the vault where there could be _ 
access. It, too, was counted and audited bv 
ten men, once each month. With coin in ~zs 
and paper bills of even denominations, it too 
only the matter of a few minutes. 

As the work began to approach completi: * 
the roads and school houses, all necessary fcr 
present, a large and commodious market houir. 








J * 7 reader m^i, "depo»:rj -r _ __ 

gold,” the answer is: With wealth limtted’m ~r. 

JJ™ K °°f~ th ' *°™™ment—,he bank, c rrdits the „rpl„ n.1. ^ 

tn t \zz\ z ; 0 h ',h d ; p c:i: r a g v 30000 - h! * ^ 

head hi,, the ceiling of prosperity and^e givTway ^"hers "h^ !“ 

aTd n M.7o d n,nUr:o y ,H k T ^ h< T ^ °' h ~ ^^ 

wii. be constantly feedin^he “d^y.lipTnTTo S deP °’ il aCC ° U "': ™« 

sSiissr nra? --- 

ac 0 rf.t“.ubilf de „ B ,r eXP ° rle<1 ' * h «"’ r “^p".“vi n :nd n VH‘' The' limUoMOO 
e same conditions, and if one is worth $50 000 he I 

own a few acres or a lot. If he wants a farm inn . ’°° 0 " y on,y 

he must eliminate other wealth. *'”* ° r worth $50,000, 
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Kround that had been reserved for it in the center 
of their city, was built; and work was started on 
electric car lines on all roads in and out of the 
oi ty. * * (Applause.) “The number who could be 
llius employed had decreased, and continued to 
decrease, because of prosperity and a desire to 
own a farm or to go in other business, but there 
wuh always work on public improvements for 
(hose who were unemployed, or who worked part 
of the time at home and part of the time on pub¬ 
lic construction work. ’’ (Applause.) “And, re- 
fl jn^ber, there were no taxes, no public debt. All 
business done on a cash basis, with few debts of 
honor of temporary duration.” (Applause.) 

“Later, by majority vote, wealth to be owned 
by any one was limited to the value of $50,000; 
all excess to be forfeited to the government, the 
individual selecting that which he would keep. No 
corporations to be permitted. No partnerships to 
own property in common of more than $200,000 
m valuation.” (Applause.) 

. ^ am now ready to recognize any one who 
wishes to be heard. ’ ’ 

For a moment there was silence, then, as several 
stood up each holding up his hand, Mr. William 

Moe, of Plentywood, Montana, was recognized 
He said: 

“I have for several years made a study of the 
subjects here discussed and have been county 
superintendent of schools in my county. I want 
to start this discussion on the part of the audience 
by saying that I have not adequate language to 
express an appropriate appreciation for what you 
have said, and it all, link by link, makes a strong 
chain that cannot be broken. And one of the 
strongest links in the chain, that gives vitality and 
strength to all other links is your system of char- 
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;icter teaching.” Mr. Moe resumed his seat with 
applause coming from about one-half of the audi¬ 
ence. The others no doubt thinking it was too 
eaily for applause, until the opposition was heard 
irom, and then, and only then, to form an opinion. 

lhe next to be recognized was Mr. Finis Miller 
cashier of the Farmers State Bank of Rogers’ 
Arkansas. He had risen and was standing in the 
center aisle. A duplex amplifier had been obtained 
and was being set to the side of each speaker ho 
as to carry the voice in all directions, in order 
tnat all in the audience and outside the pavilliou 
could hear distinctly. The amplifier for the lit!lo 
teacher remained on the platform. One of tho 
committee of arrangements, beginning with Mr. 
Miller, secured and announced the name, place of 
residence and vocation of each speaker. The an 
nouncement that Mr. Miller was a bank,.,. „ 
nancier, brought perfect silence and attention 
ihe opposition was going to be heard from. Am 
he proceeded with questions and statements, the 
impression became general that he had hecii 
selected by financiers in attendance as <Iip|M 
spokesman. lie held in his hand memoranda oi} a 
sheet of paper. 

He began, addressing the little prophet i " \ oh 
have given us the form of government 
Island the size of South Carolina, but we I elm It 
that you mean it as a type of government to, N 
nation, and that we are to so consider II, »||| 
adaptation, slight changes, in form, to adept it H 

a nation, say, the United States. You Id* a 

single bank to be owned by tho govern ■. nt, 

necessary branches, to bo established, n „l* 

tion increases and additional territory .... 

as, for convenience of the people ... .... 

needed at least one bank in each count ), m «, • 
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_ one for each 12,000 population. You start 

>4 ;*),000 nearly all gold in the bank, and a 
^edition of 12,000 people. You base your finan¬ 
ce t sTitcm on gold, which is good. With $400,000 
m fold and a population of 12,000 people you have 
capita thirty-three and one-third dollars. 
IWt p are one billion six hundred million people in 
-=-orld, in all the nations. To supply them with 
X' —v-three and one-third dollars per capita it 
-s-.dd require 53 billion 300 million gold dollars. 
Tlere are, only, about ten billion dollars of gold 
amenable for money in the world. Your system 
vruld require 53 billion dollars of gold. There is 
- that much in the world by 43 billion. Hence 
T.ar system is not adaptable to all the nations. 
Am I not right? There is no use to propose a 
;-;tem here that fits an Island government that 
idl not fit all the nations of the world. We claim 
bank credit, for a medium of exchange, must 
be added to the money supply, by an association of 
individuals, called banks, willing to take the risk 
of guaranteeing the payment of checks, a risk the 
government cannot afford to take, and only by 
-Lis method can a sufficient medium for exchange 
":e supplied. ’ ’ Mr. Miller had concluded but re¬ 
mained standing. 

The little statesman had taken his seat, he 
now arose and replied: 

“Your figures are correct, but you have omitted 
to mention that of the $400,000 in gold on the 
Island, less than one-third of it was all that was 
necessary to keep every one employed with public 
nnprovements pushed to the limit; leaving in the 
treasury additional to reserve, $180,000 not 
needed.” With $40,000 in the pockets of the people 
a liberal allowance for 2,000 families, and $80,000 
reserve held by the bank, and $91,700 used, flow- 
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Iea ^ 

capita figures of enM n Revisw S your p-r 

L £ *»«■* 

«*» „ f gold e re S°°beS igjjj ™ 

paper money, the Island , , , $-100,000 — 

stock of money for 12 HOI? , d have an am ' - 

gold to snr.nl f 1 “’ 00 ° people * A ^d $60,000 in 
basis with $100000 “° netary syste m on a gold 
people, LVoX 

six hundred million people in ,T bllli ‘ :L 

billion dollars of JnlJ -1 the world and tez 

money you have^^p^r Ta^^W^ 6 f ° r 
people are on a gold basis 5 * When tLz 
thing about the gold thev sen d ° not care aB - T ' 
f° r it.” (Applause) ,?£ n Seldom se * it or car, 
best and they^now the P6r money suits them 

- By e Se*° fr ttcy 

saSKS ^ 

States, $37.35 per caoitn^ ? e ° pIe . in tile United 
ent financial system there ^ yet , Wlth your P^s- 
and distress.” (Appt.se.) “ Stmg bankra P'<? 
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: if there were not, you are not de- 

n gold for a monetary system. Human 
can find a monetary unit, system, other 
r .1. Civilization should not be permitted 
or cease to function on account of gold.” 
mse.) “It would be the most helpful, in 
j this subject, that you first confine your 
ents to the question. Why will not the 
system, I have disclosed, eliminate taxes 
nded indebtedness and make a prosperous 
[ condition? Let’s first stick to that propo- 
(Applause.) 


“You have illustrated,” said Mr. Miller, “with 
Island government, $91,700 going in and out 
bank semi-monthly with what money is in 
p ockets of the people, paying expense of ad- 
~rr - - rration as it passes out and in, rapidly mak- 

- rublic improvements and keeping every one 

Me can admit, for it is self-evident, that 
fa. ~ v »t limited environment it may do so, but when 
4- z ied to a nation like the United States it would 

- ;The bank clearings in the United States show 
t - - - the business transacted requires a much 

.---r volume of a medium of exchange, propor- 

- r-itely, than your system provides for. And, 
---- - extra quantity is furnished with bank 
credit.” 


••The larger quantity used as shown in checks 
passing through your clearing houses that you 
r;:-r to,” replied the little statesman, “is 
kc ; dated for by your false civilization, that would 

- be required in a perfected civilization. Take 
; :r instance the bank clearings in the city of New 
T: rk. It is, monthly, one and one-third times as 

- c:h as all the rest of the United States, with a 
rotation of only one to eighteen for the whole 
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Lmted States. This is because of checks used in 
gambling m the stock, produce and other ex- 
changes where billions of dollars in checks pass 
monthly, going through and counted in the clear¬ 
ing house exchanges. The same is true, only 
smaller, in Chicago and other large cities. Then 
there are millions of checks passing through the 
banks m payment of bond coupons, and, in pay¬ 
ment of bonds and mortgages and dividends on 

nert 8 /1 0 ' Which W ° Uld exist in a civilization 
perfected, then again there is duplication of 

checks, m the count, as they pass through two 
or more clearing houses. These are the reasons 
why the figures you have are so large. 

“ The civilization adopted on the Island, applied 
to the United States,” he continued, “or an/other 
ation, would put all these gambling or specula¬ 
tive concerns, corporations, and bureaus out of 
business.” (Applause.) 

“Why so?” said Mr. Miller. 

“Because,” was the reply, “all business would 
be for cash, money or check, no law for the col¬ 
lection of voluntary debts. It would be a cash 
system. In the market houses in the towns on the 
Island, you can apply this to a nation, supply and 

de n m , a ! ld w ° uId P rices > and money and checks 
w „°uld be deposited daily in the bank. Delivery 
of wheat and corn at the mills or produce at other 

nl a< ^Vr U i ld , the same wa y and cheeks de¬ 
posited daily at the bank, placed to the credit of 

bnukT°T lt0r ' I 1 !* f° ney g0ing in and of the 
ank daily, and checks bemg received daily bv the 

aMc, charged to one account and credited to an¬ 
other, would be working like shuttles in the loom 
weaving together the woof and web of cloth-the 
money and checks, shuttles weaving together the 
woof and web of a civilization.” (Applause.) 
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. - i aW for the collection of voluntary 
ie a check given was not good at the 
isied Mr. Miller. 

r \yee could require it to he certified by 
~ -V- or phone the bank to know,” replied the 
; -ier. “But, we are dealing with a crn- 
- where character teaching is universal 
, childhood up. That makes a wonderful dif- 
:i to the situation we now have. (Applause.) 

. did not pay an honorable debt, he would be 
nmed by public sentiment, he would lose in 
ation which would be damaging to him and 
Li - -mil v. In a prosperous condition such as 
r -_ii exist, every one employed, there would be 
n i=on why he could not pay. He may have 
a check, thinking he had that much on de- 
: ;-"at Se bank, when he was mistaken. In that 
- - he would later make it good.. A cash sys- 
-,-i with no law for the collection of debts, 
t e ip usher in an honorable citizenship. 

(A- clause.) “Debt helps to bring despondency 
xz. I makes cowards out of men.” 

-But,” said Mr. Miller, “suppose it is a retail 
rmrchant ordering by mail a list.of merchandise 
ci a wholesaler in a distant city, he does not 
-exactly what the wholesale price is on each 
t^'lele and does not know how much to make his 

meek!” 

-He could send a check for most or part of it, 
-rss the reply, “relying on his word of honor, 

- lag taken for the balance, or he could have it 
clipped with draft attached to the bill of lading: 
in each a civilization, settled down to established 
crder, we may justly rely on a practice of a whole- 

sale house shippingto its regular customers safely 
' the bill will be paid at the time 
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Tfthplerty ofmoney 1 ^ * cash busine « 
credit. Ve IZiZZ^T d ° not nee 
bnn gs as compared with 8UCh a civiIiza tio; 

astern bri: lgs ,vith it Hl^ + CU f e tbat a ^eb 

(Long applause.) ’ 1 1S to be considered.’ 

^let‘‘wZl P betf GaCh yCar ’” came hack Mr 

baying a practically fMIstoenf 1116 ? erchant is 

cost more than he has ! g °° ds ’ tbat will 

have them to be ready toT?J° PHy for ’ must 
season comes on. He now b 118 ^ When tbe 

fS.‘ he banb - 

«; e ? P, J’ —» 

Paying no interest on the CTeS ofh 0? S 6 bank ’ 

associates, one or moie S?, be Will take in 
will be sufficient, or hewdn ?°“ bined money 
be can pay cash for! With con? t0 bUy ° nly what 
no panics, no bonds, no tlxes ^n° US pr08 P erit y, 
money flowing regdarlv?™ “° rmaI 8a PPly of 
‘body politic’ out and back beart of tb e 

Ployed for themselves ortw?’ ever y bod y em- 
nres, for all the banks are ^one ?? n ° bank fai1 ' 
were liable to fail a hmh ft»° nce failed or 
ing, there will £ depend^ °? h ° n ° r ari - 
credit relationship between ut ? US1 , ness ’ an d a 
toilers, with all debts d*! 1 h ° GsaIers and re- 

four months after a full sS o? two to 
laid in.” 8t0ck °f goods has been 

s»id Mr. 1 Ml”r. rt °.youT aadm ™»faeturers,” 

> W»0 and partnerships JMS* 7** *“ 

Po rations, Large wholes,!!,, ,00 ° ! *" rJ no cor- 

tnrers need more than £ b ° U8e8 aad 
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Xsere will be more wholesale houses and less 
cr* ;nes like Sears, Roebuck, a monopoly,” 
oL- back the reply. “Wholesale houses will be- 
e.- igents of manufacturers, thus collecting, 

- one roof an assortment of all things which 
X- wish to handle—big city market houses for 
•fc’—-.ailers. There will be no big manufactories 
BT- '- jlizing products in industry, using great 
to do it, or borrowing from the money trust 
ax £: it and making the consumers pay the inter¬ 
ior - -he borrowed money credit—combining and 
HULopolizing all of a product and forcing con- 
pr-'Ts to pay an exorbitant price, as they are 
y now. (Applause.) There will be smaller 
lg - - numerous manufactories within the $50,000 
'J00,000 limit, distributed over the country, 
Cooortionately closer to the people, with supply 
r - iemand fixing prices. Monopolies and trusts 
■a nave disappeared. Instead of thousands of 
wir- earners and their families being crowded 
.cVier in the cities, in narrow streets and alleys 
crowded tenement houses, in environments in 
v±_-± it is impossible to raise children in health 
and mental, physical and moral development, the 
dkinries will be numerous and smaller, situated 
i n-althier environment and employers in more 
contact with and interested in the welfare 
i their employees. With character teaching in 
tL: schools affecting all for the better more or 
P civilization wifi be on its upward progress. 
Qr&i wealth combined in one man or a few is not 

nects-ary.” (Long continued applause.) 

3u: the applause that was coming did not come 
all of the people. A serious subject was 
v -- discussed that must be considered as a 
wd he, and not on the popularity of any one part 

- - That was the view the most thoughtful were 
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taking. Those applauding the little prophet were 
expressing pleasure at the fitting of each cog in 
the wheel of success, hopeful that they would all 
be made to fit. 

Mr. Miller was red of face but standing there in 
the center aisle, his stature and appearance pleas¬ 
ing. He was clear of mind and probing for an 
opening that would count. He was now smiling, 
which is one attitude of a thoughtful man when at 
his best. 

“What about the farmers,” said Mr. Miller, 
“between seasons, planting time of the new crop 
approaching, he is out of money, none at home 
and none in the bank. He then needs to borrow. 
You are eliminating money lending. How is he to 
be helped?” 

“With no debts or taxes, no bonds or interest 
payments draining him,” was the reply, “he will 
probably have saved enough money from his crop 
to tide him over until the next crop is going on the 
market. Then, from eggs, chickens, butter and 
many other things he produces that are always 
coming on, and from his grainery where part of 
his last season’s crop is stored, he can have a con¬ 
tinuous income. And then there will be public 
works where he and liis sons can get employment, 
cash every two weeks. With the new order of 
things the farmer will be more thrifty, hopeful 
and encouraged, an independent prosperous citi¬ 
zen. As it is now you are draining him with 
taxes, payment of interest on public bonds and 
financing trusts that fix the prices low on what the 
farmers have to sell, and high on what the farmers 
have to buy.” (Applause.) “He is getting the 
worst of it both coming and going.” (Applause.) 
“Under the new order of things he -will be of the 
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gz i 210st broad-minded of tlie world’s citizen- 

m - ^Continued applause.) 

-Scrtose,” came back Mr. Miller, “a one or 
pi tests’ drought, with the loss of all crops, 
-iii "3 farmer bad is gone, bis graineries are 
k"- eirmty, with no banks to wbicb be can go to 

^_— money or credit. What is to become of 

gg£ —Tiler this situation. 

- in the minds of many was a bard question 
a "i^-'-K-er. and all attention was riveted on the 
speaker. 

replied, “ ‘The concern of one is the concern 
£ -would be a cardinal principle of a perfect 
cv__mtion. Another would be, ‘ get money to the 
bv letting them earn it, giving value re- 
; f 0 ' r it.’ Such periods as you describe are 
covering a limited territory, say, at the most, 
■i-i. two or three states. As it came the manager 
r - common good in each county would have his 
on it, and road construction and maintenance 
jiti other public work would be started and 
pp*ed if necessary to the limit. There would be 
E2r1 .vment for every one at a compensation that 
-w.m i finance the situation. The one or more gov- 
gr—^nt banks in each county, one or more hearts 
■i: the ‘body politic’ pulsating financial blood, 
OTold be paying out, say, $100,000 every fifteen 
Trains loaded with needed merchandise 
*3d provisions would be arriving for the mer- 
cmnts, produce dealers and the market houses. 
TV people would have money with which to buy 
*-i as the money for it was received from the 
turtle by the merchants, produce dealers and 
x^rket houses, it would be redeposited in the 
ready to meet the next pay roll, thus per- 
firming the cycle from the heart out and back 
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agam.” (Longcontinued applause ) <<\t„ 

(ZeZ d ^:c:j debt - Eve ^ pS 

applauLTa P dSu y S c a ea Se f’J*® tb < 

and ot^er pub lic ^ ^ ^ 

the fept «-S aI Cf b r d ™ 

and all the sections nf +7 needed > ar °nnd each 
applause.) “There will nh. ( Col| ttnued 

do in building hi m ^7' a somettil '« to 
and beautifvimr * “ nd scho ° l louses 

Plantsr 

‘•Her; is no end to pi ?’°t ■ < A W 1 “*a.) 
of the Temple of CivilLtlonP’^ “ bmldin8: 

ne^awhoTe’faSfat T" 4 "* MSe <* * k - 

take care ofZm n e J 2ft "'°“ ld 

country neighborhoods V?* d , that now ln a11 
that, in this resDect «/• . 1 ® or dy ni the cities 

extinct P tlUS ClvJlzatio n has become 

eonituH “ifri°L ePidem i 0 ° f dissa8e -” la 

public concern ™d ^ ° at 0nce a ma ‘‘ur of 

and medicines iould SsStT’ d ° Cl ° ra 
Of the common good- JfbTiT hy tbe mana £ er 
it all coming from the Wt f TT t0 Pay for 
The money thus paid to fb ° the body Politic. ’ 

f;a. drug ' 

of the sick, would And its way back'toa^W 
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r-rir*. of the ‘body politic.’ A heart ever pul- 
: keep money in circulation and civiliza- 
: functioning healthily and properly. There 
Bj: :e no debts and the money in a short time 
: - ^ ia. the bank.” (Long continued applause.) 

L- Miller was undaunted, a smile still featur- 

- face. A clear-headed, popular cashier with 

Ie, a good business man, accurate and reli- 
=. zie was not one to be stampeded. 

“lit about a cement plant?” he asked the 

- zzdosopher. “I do not know what they cost 
I :ike it that one costs to build and capitalize 
—- u as much as $500,000, which is above your 

: f $200,000. Cement is now one of the most 
Essary of products.” 

Ail things,” was the reply, “that cost more 
i ±e limit permitted are and should be re- 
isd as for the common good and built and 
rt:z-i by the people collectively, the govern- 
s. Hence there would be built by the govern- 
s a sufficient number of cement plants to meet 
zs-zand for cement, which would be sold to the 
:i? for about one-half the price of cement at 
sez- What was used for the common good 
-- cost nothing, as the money used in its mak- 
-:uld have performed its service and come 
::: the bank. What was sold at half the pres- 
tr.re to private industry would be profit or 
4 be paid to the dealers for their services in 
-.fuzing it among the people. One of the big- 
uzinstTial trusts we now have is the cement 

- keeping cement up at a profiteer’s price, 
-• holding in check improvements that would 
£.;• advance material progress. We have seen 

h -ould require no taxation to build and 
■w them. The key to a new civilization is to 
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understand the function of money. When it is 
understood and applied there will be the dawn of 
a new civilization.” 

Mr. Miller, feeling for an opening, and thinking 
this might give it to him, asked the little prophet 
to explain what he meant by, “the understanding 
of the function of money being the key to a new 
civilization?” “I know,” he said, “it was the 
main subject of the school yesterday; and today 
you have touched upon it in many ways as applied 
to particular things, but I would like in a general 
way to grasp it again and freshen it in my mind. ’ ’ 

The little fellow, for a moment said nothing and 
was looking over the audience, as if not so much for 
Mr. Miller’s benefit, as for all, he would as briefly 
as possible again explain the function of money. 
He then began. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to explain again 
how money is a medium of exchange making it 
possible for the people to divide up into numerous 
vocations, which they could not do if it were not 
for them having a medium to exchange their serv¬ 
ices and property, by selling either service or 
property for money and with it buying what they 
need or want. Without money there is no such 
thin _g as a civilization. Money therefore has a 
distinctive value all its own, to be considered apart 
from all other things of value. And made and 
directed, in normal quantity, to properly give that 
life giving function to civilization. 

“If hoarded away for a selfish purpose and not 
permitted to function, used for a purpose other 
than its proper function, or used to make it dif¬ 
ficult to get in the channels of its purpose or 
hoarded or monopolized for a purpose other than 
its true purpose, it can retard, embarrass or dis¬ 
organize and may destroy civilization. 
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•Seace, as it is a tiling vital to civilization, it 

_controlled and put to performing its 

- by wisdom representing collectively the 
* —-; ple, an unselfish and wise administration 
■E r:?vemment. 

■ 7: do this the system explained, at length, 
jme -riay, should be adopted. And when adopted 
k -.--e*y will go out from the heart which controls 
kat: the arteries and veins of the ‘body politic,’ 
to the heart and continuously flowing in 
iz-i : it of the heart, as does the blood in the human 
jbrcy. 

The heart of the ‘body politic’ should be a 
- <Jt - owned by the people, all of them, the gov- 
^— -nt; and its administration should be by un- 
men of wisdom who understand its true 
fcrtion. To get it out to the people where it 
be moving as a medium of exchange in the 
payment for service or property is the objective. 
T _■ t it to them by loaning it to them with an 
auerest charge or a payment for the use of it, 
exacted of the people, is fatal to its healthy and 
■w fr«1 purpose. To thus put it into use, the mak- 
-_Z of a profit on it, is a narrow and wrongful 
eption of its purpose. Its purpose is to set 
fi-liization going and keep it going—and that 
rcneerns every one. 

•*As it has an exchangeable value, the method 
i -ratting it to work, on its grand mission, is to 
«xAange it for the service and property of the 
pec,p.Ie in a way to set exchanges of services and 
rroperty moving. The people paying for it with 
" fA services or property, gets it to them without 
- T interest, rent or tribute that would start them 
: -: in life in debt, acting as a rope around their 
- r:ks. to afterwards drag them back. A system 
it in circulation by loaning it to the peo- 
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pie for interest, is a system of strangulation—de¬ 
structive of civilization. It is the erection of a 
guillotine that finally cuts the heads of the people 
off, industrially. The wise government puts it in 
circulation, not for a selfish profit, but to make a 
civilization. 

“In the new civilization, under its financial sys¬ 
tem the money is returning to the bank, daily, on 
deposit, and is again paid out, going the rounds 
just as the blood goes round through the human 
body. The same money, the same blood, going 
round and round and ever returning and flowing 
through the heart. This is necessary to make a 
perfect civilization. 

“Money is a creature of government. A thing 
made only by the government. Nothing is money 
that is not stamped or coined by the government. 
All people agree to that. The amount of money 
necessary to be placed in the heart of the ‘body 
politic’,” he turned and was looking down at the 
floor as if a lifeless body or corpse lay there, “and 
bring it to life and animation, ’ ’ he was now looking 
at the audience, “may be put there by the govern¬ 
ment making it and placing it there; or, it may be 
placed there by the people who have set up the 
government. The government is theirs and they 
want to see it function. So, we will say, at the 
tune the government is being organized, the peo¬ 
ple having in their possession the necessary 
amount of money, they come forward and place it 
in a bank, to be known as the Heart of their gov¬ 
ernment. The amounts each deposits is credited 
to him on the books of the bank and on a pass 
book handed to him. Now each has a right to 
check on his balance, and as a rule the check given 
is deposited and credited to the one depositing it 
and charged, of course, to the one giving the 
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_ This results in the bulk of the money, 

7 ill of it, remaining in the bank. 

-ITe illustrated this yesterday, with a bank 
anting 12,000 people, with $400,000 depos- 
The bank representing these 12,000 people, 
x ~;mi-monthly pay roll of 2500 people work- 
- streets, roads, and building school houses, 

_^ to meet the semi-monthly pay roll $91,- 

Those to whom this money was paid immedi- 
h_- :<gan spending it at stores, with farmers for 
_. :e, or at the mill for flour, with the doctor or 
rwise and those to whom it was paid bought 
it what they wanted, and in the following 
eu days it was practically all deposited back in 
—.- . j.nk. Those receiving it at the pay day, who 
nothing and wanted to buy nothing, took it to 
tank and deposited it to their accounts. So 
_ - 1 _ iney had performed its service making many 
d Langes and was back in the bank ready for the 
L^-r- j ay day. You may compare it to tools handed 
:' do work and when the work is done the tools 
g -- - -turned—the money handed out has made the 
: ranges, done its work, and then returned. And 
s ready to do the same thing again. 

- I will draw' here on the blackboard a cycle and 
vou how money circulates.” With a string, 
£ . - nmh on one end of it against the blackboard, 
i z iece of chalk in his other hand holding the other 
i of the string, the string stretched tight, he 
^ -'^ly made a circle with the chalk. At the top 
if circle with deft like quickness he made the 
- _-- re of a bank. Then round the circle at equal 
cLi'ii._es A. B. C. D. E. F. 6 . H. 

We will now traoe the average twenty dollars, 
-v- Trill say of the pay roll money.” With a stick 
_i:ing to the circle on the blackboard, he con- 
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otaTfo He P ” id ”' i ™ “"•’tfftto B e t Went7 
cnant, for groceries, it was in r> ? mer " 

day at the bant with thn n B 8 deposit next 

from others. To C. a chT^ ^ had rec eived 
Paid four dollars for towelf°°> S mercllant > he 
things. That four dolls v c ’ 8heets and other 

** day at the bank l t a T “ C ’ 8 dep ^t the 
three dollars for shoes H la t*°® ° re be paid D - 
the next day at the bankL ?J ) ' b deposit 
on the street and gave the f ^ E ' a farm °r, 
to bring to him thf next ^av doUars 

vegetables mentioned The 7 - P !?? 8b and ot ber 
the farmer’s nextdepositat®!?“ift" Was * 
maining five dollars £ !?« * f bank - The re¬ 
fer things needed with F r** ™, eek Was spent 
Sfl y that withYJen tt And 

°f it, back in the bank in tirL n W ? 8 aU or mos t 

1Q “On fi gai n ° Ut ° f tbe bank ‘ Pa88ed 

ten purchases in^e^ourse of 7 ^ debtS ° r make 
end of a week be paid to the f * Week> and at the 
* Hence during^e week Wh ° ** 8pent 
changes of services or I! 1 haS made ex¬ 
in the hands of the first mart^V and is now back 
vhat money does in perforS * Tbis is 
mg a cmiization possible> g exchanges, mak- 

f he money the bank puts out ™ 

circle making exchanges as did fh " r ° md tbe 

dollar bill, and then , d d the man's five 
ita trip round, the money is mlkin ° 0n 

vhen back to the bank is read™ J eXchan ? e8 a «d 
go out again and perform tlJ d JU8t as g0 °d to 
“So we see how theT * 8ame 8 ervic e- 
12,000 people, on an islanded 1Q a governm ent of 
'heir own government fixing ^ 16 * V Could make 
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- - ~ $91,700, of it each semi-monthly pay 
' "— jane public improvements and paying 
administration, management, of their 

_ an( j have the money back in the hank 

r-’’h to meet the next pay day. With no 
a necessary. With part of their other 
a the bank used to conduct their private 
and industries. Of the 4,000 adults on 
2500 are spending enough money to 
their civilization function. And of what was 
used in private business, it too, was go- 
iT- and out of the bank. 

L — s system of government can be applied to 
atiom You can apply it here in the United 
■ with say, averaging, one bank to each 
oeople. No other banks permitted.. The 
will gladly deposit their money in it. It 
tees the people exemption from taxes, a 
_~ m of public officials, a democracy purified 
an educational system that will make it grow 
er and stronger—with civilization perfected 

t nitimate end. „ , 

I want you to have ample opportunity, he 
nif'need, “ to further test out here by questions 
criticisms the form of government proposed 
K the emancipation of the people of the world, 
i: not think you have yet had sufficient oppor- 
En>v to ask questions and to probe it further 
- A satisfaction of many of you, and we will now 
and adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
_ when the School will again be turned oyer to 
^ I will be ready to hear you again m the 
.‘;7-ine Mr. Miller.” And with this his little 
,; - j tapped the silver bell on the table beside 
►— The school for the day was over. . 

Hi s concluding statement had been listened to 

.. ■« _ O AAH rvAAYll O 


AY1CO OllpTIP.ft bv tu0 
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"J° had heard him. There l, n ^ v 
w hen there was W i b d been mome nts 

losing ten mLu^ aU8e but in 
science of it X-a rorZ ^ Iistenin * to the 
iously been said-marvelousXtts^ 34 ^ Pr6V ' 
wonderful the deductions th»f S ™ eama Z and 
it. Its effect on oil could be made from 

scope to the eyes of each ^daX * tele ' 

at a planet that was dra^m go i ° nce ’ lookin S 
be seen walking on it Tt 3^ peopIe couW 

or to speak to oL"noth er C ^ f ° r appI —> 
startling was in the iSnd We SOmet hing 

An opportunity had been offered • 
present, with a full day’s not,’™* f Wl8e men 
Of the sew civilisation was ™d , r ‘ tte plaI1 

to point ont its falacy and they h!H°! f'T 

it look the stronger 7 7 ‘ W 

^Ti e ZT e £: t m b,ck « «*>> *«. 

House Hotel, on the ia™ s ttiltT^ n“ ‘ he 01ub 
«ted into groups, 

One of these confers 6 n 8e8SI °n. 

and other " P ° f b “ k ™ 

another farmers aid , Wb ‘ ,leM,e ™rohants, 
business n^ ITngTe£L*“ of’ 

made memoranda they werfdTs^ 8 SeVeraI had 
tune they went to «L ^cussing. At bed 

thinking “where the weak snoT" W ™ dOT “F and 
thing.” One had said to Mr Jn’ “ ‘ he bIame 
you come back at him a ^filler, “Couldn’t 

replies he made.’’ Mr Miller T ° f tho8e 

^l r „i,is your etn“t;„"t ed ”“ G ° *° “ 

eement LuToTb^ Ed ^ a 

■■“a-■>»” SpSSS; 
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t sZ the trusts of all kind in the United States. 
vr e*n all Mss themselves good bye if that plan 
f-:"ert_ment gets to working.” 

At the wholesale merchant’s conference the 
sctril sentiment was that they would like to see 
i istle philosopher’s plan work out if only to 
an* the guillotine down on the Meat Packers 
tl£~- that has now gone into the wholesale dis- 
Dcttt n of many things. Mr. Olsen, a wholesale 
of Pittsburg, Kansas, said, ‘‘Under his 
c. i wholesaler can become the agent of manu- 
etrers, carrying a line of each of their stocks, 
d me : conflict with that $50,000 or $200,000 limit 
iwialth, and that suits me.” 

Azt -_g the farmers they all felt like hugging 
cz other. Mr. F. Erb, Jr., of Kiley, Wisconsin, 
uZ "It means the end of trusts, including the 
ztry trust, and that solves the whole problem.” 

i.rs more than that,” said Mr. W. P. Heav- 
-- of Mansfield, Arkansas, ‘‘it means a new 
-- t-rm, that has been the hope of mankind. ’ ’ 
C< all who had heard the little prophet, states- 
and philosopher, on that memorable day, 
: :uld not have kept any of them away the 
day. What would be developed, what would 
tomorrow was yet to be learned. 










CHAPTER V 


The Fifth Day 


crowd in and about the pavilion was some- 
• .irzer than on the previous day and all round 
r-r edge of those outside the pavillion, were 
siles with their passengers comfortably 
The amplifiers carrying the voices of 
-:■? from within rendered service so perfect 
e&cld distinctly hear every word spoken, 
little teacher was prompt and at his sound- 
silver bell on the table on the platform, all 
i Attention. 

Hr. Henry Holmes, a business man of San 
at-io, Texas, was the first person recognized by 
Ettle speaker. 

■ If you can satisfy me that the people will de- 
their money in the bank you provide for in 
plan, I am with you heart and soul. My 
Jiijment, then, would be that it is self-evident 
it your plan would work.” The statement was 
22. the nature of a question. 

The little financier replied, “There are now up- 
wjr J of 30,000 banks in the United States. With 
HO million people in the United States this is 
bank to each 3,666 people. With one bank to 
ei:h 12,000 people, it would be 9,166 banks, less 
tSan one third the number of banks there are now. 
T_-re is every reason to believe that the people 
: uld deposit in a bank that collectively belonged 
all of them, as readily as they would in the 
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? n ° W - And more ^adily, realizing 
that the banks they would then have would be 
banks that would never fail, no danger of losing 
the lr deposits, while of the banks we now have 
many do fail. Millions of dollars are lost annuallv 
m banks that close their doors. Not one dollar 
would be lost deposited in the banks of this new 
cmhation. Eaeh citizen wo *dd realize the value 
oi this banking system, that it was co-operative— 
building all the roads and public buildings, paving 
ie cost of administration of government, provid- 
mg free schools, in the primary grades, for all, 
and financing without cost, the actual building of 
the Temple of Civilization, without taxes or bonds. 
Realizing all this they would take great pride in 
depositing their money in the bank, in their dis¬ 
trict, except reasonably small amounts of pocket 
money. And you must consider there will be no 
other banks in which the people can deposit. Some, 
working for others and not yet able to save up any 
money would spend what was received at pay 
days, but through those with whom they spent it, 
it would soon find its way to the bank. Consider- 
rng the safety of these banks as against the lack of 
afety of banks now, and the great value to the peo¬ 
ple of the new system of banking there would be 
more money deposited with the banks under the 
new system than is deposited with them now.” 

Mr. Holmes, again rising said, “Your answer 
is satmfactory, but I would now ask another ques¬ 
tion. You have given us a mental picture of the 
government on the Island where there were 12 000 
people and $400,000 in their bank. If under this 

9 ^“’ a . p P hed t0 the United States, there 
ere 9,166 banks, one to each 12,000 people and 

th! the 7 18 n ° W in this nation deposited in 
‘ ^ much wonl d that mean to each bank!” 
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Tin* —is an important question. Intense atten- 
the answer. 

I will first give you,” was the reply, “the 
of money in the United States as given 
Treasurer of the United States in his state- 
:: the first day of last month.” Taking it, 
:ke from a portfolio on the table. 

1 : is as follows,” placing it on the blackboard 
1 railed the figures off: 

Kind of Money Stock of Money. 

rein and bullion.$4,417,401,937 

Certificates.(1,140,199,279) 

iard silver dollars. 501,919,769 

Certificates. (406,898,667) 

jury Notes of 1890. (1,428,026) 

ry Silver. 277,510,375 

States Notes. 346,681,016 

L-jral Reserve Notes. 2,444,073,880 

ral Reserve Bank Notes. 11,581,170 

nal Bank Notes. 777,406,992 

Total May 1,1924.$8,776,575,139 


The true total of the above figures is $10,325,- 

* ill. But he does not count those in brackets, 
r id and silver of those amounts are held in 

• -reasurey against these certificates and notes, 
C he counts them out, as follows: 


Certificates.$1,140,199,279 

Sltst Certificates. 406,898,667 

T— = * swry notes of 1890 . 1,428,026 

In all.$1,548,025,972 

1-faring the total he gives .$8,776,575,139 



























"Uiudis 1 SHIP 

"%*»W£E n '- ,hal the *- **, 

*J 5 ,]w “«>nd, 1391® "; s “’ 8 Mi™, 776 millio, 
es the amount in the t U ano ^ er column h 

of the Federal Reserve P 6a r ry and “ *he vail? 

•aranlation M,760,113, 559 . mea^^ 


Pockets of the people!' ^ ^ iu the til1 ^ and 

g^'’ is ^e totaT^hr^n What C0Ilcerns ns 

States which enables us toLTo J 7 ? the U *ited 
, ''° ur Question, which is - <-n r ,f Ia - v ’ an answer 
the United States one 1 Ti th 9)166 banks in 
and allowing 10 per cent J^ h 12)000 Population, 
Pockets of the peo pie ti l m ° Dey to be ™ the 
be 9,166 banks, what wouldX^ deposited & 
be Per bank?’ d tbe average amount 
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— .s e see,” he continued, ‘‘the total stock of 
mnr-ep in the United States,” placing the figures 


thr blackboard, ‘‘is,”.$8,776,575,139 

(•Teiuct 10% as in the pockets of 

jhtpeople . 877,657,513 

Bccosited in the banks.$7,898,917,626 


"Now,” he said, “to divide this between 9,166 
■ - v: - you get the result, ’ ’ and he immediately 
the calculation by long division on the black- 
k;Ard as follows: 



“I will confirm that,” he said, “by multiplying 
>8:1.762, the sum that would be in each bank, by 
5J.66 the number of banks you would have,” and 
tiea he put on the blackboard these figures: 

“I have not carried the fraction of a dollar for- 
vixd in the figures which to be exact was $861,762 
cd about seven-ninths of a dollar. 

‘The result,” he concluded, “is $861,762 in each 
:: the 9,166 banks, each bank representing 12,000 
tetple.” (Applause.) “In the Island bank we 
Lad $400,000. In each of the 9,166 banks of the 
United States you would have $861,762, double the 
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Plause.) rUsawttepoJttae' 1 '” (C ™ ti,mcd ap- 
rhese figures, what this 6UIn c ”^, a ”' rc l<waney of 

%sr aan suB ™<’ “ ^ztzoo 

Mr - J «to 

W Iowa. He said: JIoi “ e Ne > former¬ 

eating attracttVely’tote^est™ Ci ! ifeat ' m « inter, 
pends, largely on yoZZTof’^ “ da ‘ 

would like to get clearer fa” yLStT^^ Md 1 
can without any caniHI ^nd how your bank 
source maintain itself Sav " Pr ° fit from “V 

—, you pay the Liar£ SSSn^ g ^ 
President, treasurer and * „ ,0 °? each to the 

$9,000 yearly, and also pay their mana ^ er » 

not this in time exhaust employees. Will 
And are you not pavLgA ? 7 in tbe bank ? 

not belong to the govefn^ent b ITf 7that does 
depositors? nment, but belongs to the 

tio g*- "*»» .. yet, 

tire proposition—a C o onerag t greal c °-opera- 

»t a mass meeting 0 f the 4 0001 ? u estab «*ed 

wio «<« be th? depositors^ of the f “* 
ones to be benefitted hi •? f J he bank and the 

^, 000 is,heS,ofLl de P osi ‘ s of 

t0 ea f depositor to cheek onld 1 T permissi °n 
new depositors to take the T * depo9Its - All 
^ It means thei^ n tl t T e r<?Iaticm to «*• 
jentege of the money i n the bA?^ 3 Certain P er 
depositors, say 20 % $80 Onn ^ ^ ° nging to tie 
pav the cost Of the admSl > ^ $400 ’ 000 ’ to 

*»■ Public imprest ° n ° f *»™nmnt 
Provements, every fifteen days 
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c as they do that after the money is used 

_ - rrX™™* l 1, they bu > rin 8 what they may 
' “ 7 U will come back to the bank either to their 
:n deposits by them or to the credit of 
‘ 2?°» are ’ aU > co-operative members of the 
: The mon , e . 7 P aid them has performed its 
“ a exchange and comes back 

, banj£ ’ Th ® saIanes have been paid and the 
^ tas as ™ uch mone y as it ever had, less the 
•.rary absence of what is in a like manner 

5 0nt . t0 return a «am. It is the service the 

~ Z Z ? erf0 T > at C0Unt8> in makkl « exchanges 
. ^rvices and property, which it does when pas- 

‘ ir °“ haad ta band and th en comes back to the 

• l> t atlVe bank read ? t0 be nsed again to per- 
-.rm like service. F 

Y0U ^° Ur lotion,”‘are you not paying 
7- m ° ae y that does not belong to the government V 
^ - ot the banks now paying out money that does 

t' be ! 0ng to tbem - bnt belongs to their depositors? 
A-.’*-ing that it will come back.” (Applause ) 
-ey have not the consent of their depoZrs 
?" pt tha law ^ ves them the right to do so. In 
-. case of the co-operative bank, under the new 
r. • nation, the consent of all depositors is given 

C ^\ ng that the money will come back. It will be 
— eir taw, governing the bank. 

-Again,” he continued, “let us illustrate it this 
'k t a WarGhouse > for the moment we will call 
’ \^ there a y e 8tored P^hs and shovels. Ten 
: -h of them are loaned to a man, without charge 
-.. him and his employees to use for ten da™ 
-.y using them and returning them; they do the 

- intended and are returned. They are then 

- .::: n d J° a " 0ther man for work,'used and 

•urned. This is similar to paying the money out 
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ippaidZu^ffetar^^ 

■“* Picks and shovel, t 01 " 88 ° f ths pick > 

tie money wear out and soZ ^ T 6ar ° Ut! 80 does 

and fires. The gold is^enTa^ k 18 l0St by floods 
mountains and the lost orl ? b y miners in the 
by reprinting. Thus a nnr™ /™ 7 ^ Paper money 
■A-re you now satisfied?” nnW^+iF^ Can be h e pt. 
Mr. Ellmaker. ted tbe little fellow of 

ness,”sairMr!HtoXl h “™°ff Ct0d 08 8 bnsi ' 

amce yon have provided for 2?f Ve a pr0 «’ hut 
by individuals within tho v •! b 'i SIness c °n d ncted 
f conducted; aid th a th?V° f $5 °’ 000 be 
for Profit, I see wherein 18 not °° nd ^ed 
ri Sht. I am strengthens ° a?® practical and 
wisdom we get from Christ am/ft, 8 5 j?? f by the 
that no nation can endure tW • ** be ^^l®* saying 
the loaning of monev f 18 landed on Usury 

thus conducted hall And ad lions’ 

your Plan will work, freeing Satisfied 

loaning of money for interes? P 8 ” 1 * the 

perons civilization.” (Applngl) bhSbms a pros - 

T Wr ' la Wal- 

he .™ s a " attorney. He said! '“ monnM d that 

civilization that^r'aotiJall’y 5 ’.]”- pIan of a ncw 
No one should wish to defend a . Un , mates lawyers. 
bls business or profession^! C1Vlbzatlon in which 
foreclosing mortgage® 2 ^?°^ f ° r profit <* 
of the people.” (Applause) °y 0ther distress 
mg out as it seems it would T ^° ur plan Wor h- 
bow a simple readi ^ *ee 

m each county or district of 12 000^ estabIished 
damages for injuries or ofter «« 
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“ T adj ul te ?. : aud in an era of character 
“Ta* wealth limited, and general prosperity 
~ P t 0 P| e > cultivating neighborly fellowship 
L-ad mindedness, I can see where if one 
another s car with his automobile by his 
a* driving which would be an involuntary 
5? obligation for which he would be liable, he 
probably, voluntarily adjust and settle the 
' . V 1 ’ ,7 be dld an y oth er wrong for which 
y. at faidt ’ he could settle it voluntarily, but 
? rt wouId be a ma tter of settlement at law 
^ a prosperous people, all, would be more fair 
7fral. You have eliminated all volimtary 

J? fr .° 1 m * 5 ® muItltudinous litigation now ab- 
-- the, attention of our courts; and your sys- 
a :: civilization will, I believe, ultimately elim- 
T crimes, leaving little use for courts. As it 

' 1V ’ thG numher of judges is being increased, 

1 — the supreme courts doubled in the number of 

s * ;: g * s ’ pilin f l] P T cost on the litigants and taxa- 
- the people. You leave only the settlement 
. -rts and a system of finance that takes care of 

^ r -° n t0 fPP° rt system of government 
" one of the profession of the law I heartily 
end your plan. J 

-it, what I have risen for,” he continued, “is 
1 7 1 ' c /.°, ar repIy to this question: With the de- 

- - of^dlemoney in the banks, under your sys- 
_ used to build roads and all other public im- 

ements and cost of government, returning to 
( .auks and used again and again-there would 

L P ^Vn that J °Vl e nght> that i4 would do what 

- ■ ~? r ° Vlded you can show that the money 
V 5 ; ' mg deposited in the banks has been used 

- :vmg used to make a profit for and enrich in- 

f T am0Unt equal t0 the sum that would 

- ’ nder your system, in the making of all 









“rxrr m ? cos !, o, /°~‘- 

tion, lets hear from it?") < ^l’ n ^ 18 the quei 
question, in the affirm, • 11 Ton can answer thf 
d«ded Mr. «« 

conclusive proof, that you are riyht tw ^ Pr ° 0< 
ment can be conducted with n + * ’ ! hat a g° ver n 

“ruoremeuts madT and I 0 ” 110 "’ P " b 

happy people." d Prosperous anc 

Of money to^^atlom^be ^^? 6 !^* 81 relation 

pher, “grew into the habit oSk' httIe P hilos °- 
did any other T * 88 ^ 

rent it out, loan it with \ 1“ * had a ri ^ ht to 

and this lid Jr t r + V he USe ° f it - 

use it to their personal adv*?^ ^ COuld thua 

Profitable to this class of !!?% Itbecam every 
wealth and influence • and $®’ glving them 
Policy on the part of irol 7 fina31 >' secure d a 
money into circulation^, r i rim ? ent ? °f putting a: 
the people to get it bv h ° amag ^ to the people 

ourring adebt 7 borro ^ng it, thereby i n 

ing the Bant of Euiud ol'Vf 4 b ™tabli e h. 
viduals, incorporated. It gre * J |J lvate in di- 
the government of 1 200 non V, j of a loau to 
the government at of money, 

for money needed in the publi? g ™ at distreS3 
aU the mouey, g„ H aud aUv^,'T“' Near * 
medium of exchange recoJL^ bewgtbe only 

a: 

"' e °d ers of ‘he iuflu^ceto tt what ?h"; e 
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ri. which was the legal right to conduct a bank 
. * void become the bank of deposit of the peo- 

-ae United States your forefathers sensing 

sportance of getting money to the people, 
c*rly, provided for mints to coin free of charge 
- -i and silver coming to the mints, into coins 
encouraging the finding of gold and silver 
* miners in the mountains, the mints coining it 
coney and handing it back to those who 
it to the mints. The important purpose 
:o get money into circulation that civilization 
ci. function. Those finding gold and silver 
retting it coined at the mint free of charge, 
rr spending it for what they wanted and thus it 
5 - ■ circulation, helping civilization to 

fcn:t:on without borrowing or incurring debt. But 
lL '-- r len ding was becoming a practice in this 
^Ertry and many had accumulated fortunes at it, 
in time most of the money. Then in 1861 
tr r :he Civil War and the government being hard 
.r-sjed for money to pay and provide for the 
»B*_-rs, a proposition was submitted to the gov- 
-cent by the money lenders to let the govern¬ 
or have the money, conditional that they as in- 
.ruals or as private corporations were granted 
i inking system. Education on the money sub- 
r.r a: that time being crude and the government 
: knowing as yet how else it could finance the 
granted the conditions imposed and thus 
—a general banking system in this country 
* *^ ky individuals and private corporations, 
li the meantime beginning with the Bank of Eng- 
same system of banking was turned over 

■!-lively to private owned banks in all the na- 

of the world. This includes the Federal 
-^ierve Banks in this country which many people 
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They a 6 ™ tt ? J dleve bd ° ns to the government, 
tht Li f P f ally or g ani zed banks belonging to 
the other banks. So, now, the world over tW 

are no other banks than those owned by individ- 
ovm profit ® ^ m ° 0rp0rated ' Zoning for their 

The little fellow had been giving historv we 

TZZ'hT? ‘i sl0,T ' facts ” 

STli ! ? t h< * m to ““‘"-or the 

2“"’,5 rt tte information he was giving was of 
value to the young people to show how the world 

had drifted, financially, in the way of getdnf 
money to the people. * getting 

“So,” he continued, “all the banks you now 

J® are ow ned by private individuals. They are 

of Se Dg ” lg f ° r Pr ° fit * They are not students 

interfere'wSTV?* aS “ may fit and *°t 
th their banking business. And their 

busmess .. the loaning of money. HenceI " 
o»,Z r it ?h ,il,g a " m °“ ey in oirc “ lati »” by 

loaning it. There are no other banks at which 
you can deposit your money. 

Banks may be considered a necessitv ” h Q 
continued, “they are supposed to furnish'a safe 
Place for one keeping one’s money; and they are 
a convemence of great importance in commerce 

SSSSSTf by ehecks on the bank ^ 

sitate at all 7 , U . b lIs ! n money would neces- 

tional silver e 0 L n g ^ With y ° U ’ fl ' ac ‘ 

,, r L0111s - On receiving checks fmm 

ZTZ ' b “ k8 ' maybe - »«« 

away, you can deposit them in a bank tn 
credit and the bank has a system of collecting 7 If 
yoor money is kept at home there is dang Zf £ 

1 °" ty SrC ° r m 0,b «- *V- So, ttotwithatandZ 
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" ■- msi people run from bank failures, as a general 
I —_ - :iey deposit all money, except small amounts, 
I - A t banks. Such has been the practice. 

In the United States,” he continued, ‘‘By the 
■xdonal Treasurer’s report of the first day of 
I _r: month there was deposited in the banks of 
I niT United States $6,149,820,172. The Treasurer 
| .i-> reports $2,239,207,285, held in the treasury 
r Federal Reserve Banks and agents,’ which 
Isubject to their order, without interest and ex- 
from taxation. So, all the banks have on de- 
I or at their command $8,389,027,457. There 
[ is mat much in the United States on deposit in the 
-zxs or subject to their use. We will say eight 
VT~ zn dollars as an even amount to remember. 
An I they have the United States government 
-merely in debt to them. 

We can readily see what could be done with 
eight billion dollars, if it were deposited in 
rae 9,166 banks, with an average of $800,000 in 
-a zb bank serving an average of 12,000 people. 
— t have already illustrated this with $400,000 in 
-: _ bank—what it would do. 

•Now let us see what has been the result with 
i:: managing this money on the system of getting 
2 :o the people through loans. And who is bene- 
rr.ed! and how much? 

■ The system has been to put money in oiroula- 
m a by loaning it. We have as a result the country 
•rered with debts, represented by bonds, loan 
ardficates, mortgages, trust deeds and notes, all 
--aring interest mostly payable, the interest, quar- 
-:Iy or semi-annually. As aocurate a statement, 
IT;:ably, as can be made, is as follows;” and he 
v ilked to the blackboard and as he called them out 
: ut down the following— 
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_ does not include commercial, or, current 
I: is a s umm ary of only long time interest 
debts and notes due banks. 

j- duplication,” he continued, ‘‘that may 
±is statement will be negligible and much 
--an offset bv interest bearing debts not in- 
I have stated each in even billions but 
s-hole they are correct and investigation 
that the statement is conservative—that 
= re now as much as 110 billion dollars of 
bearing debts in the United States. 

- 7: get at the fair cash value of all the property, 

— md personal, in the United States, ’ he con- 
“I refer you to page 118 of a publication 

• Bureau of The Census, entitled ‘Financial 
litics of States 1919.’ For forty five states, 
_ the total assessed value of all real and 
E~-;nal property is $83,202,153,672. For each 
jci-- the per cent of assessed value to true value 
, riven and ranges from 15% to 100%, resulting 
n. tn estimate of true value of all taxable property 
a fortv-five states at $138,115,575,095—an average 
if $3,069,235,000 per state. The three states omit- 
ac in this statement are California, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. Adding 12 billion, an average of 
I r.ilion for each of the three states, we have m 

- and figures the total sum of 150 billion dollars. 

not stated that any notes, mortgages, or, 
%-nis are included in the valuation of personal 
property. So, we will say there are none such in 
/ official statement and accept the full valua- 
n*n of 150 billion dollars for all assessable real 
ini personal property, other than debts, in the 
_- ar 1919. Property is not now valued as high 
ii it was in 1919, but for the present purpose, we 
-*—’11 cav that it IS. 










®o, we have ” 

in the WtLTtaf^ " as ^ Present 
Iars >» interest beanW 110 bil ^s of dol- 

s onal, assessable, prooerf *5 Wlth real and per- 
° f 150 billion dol ai v [ ° f the /air «*„ value 
but «* true valueMo W,r * 18 -«e-Jat 
are a little more thl^ T. doI,ars - The debt, 

aof an ? r f rSOnal Property S** Value of the 
not inelude annual taxes of^ 8tatem ent does 
municipalities and other f Datioil > ^ates, 
amounting annually abn„f ^-divisions 
^ or does it include the « ^ 7 bll lion dollars 

a ° D tbe HO biliion dollars interest payments 

another 7 billion dollars' ta ’ totalin g ab out 

Debts or the Would 
-A- n y ©sliinafp >> i,* ., 

bearing debts of’the “ ot the interest 

r t6 ’ bat s ^ethin g appr 0fl T St * a ««• 

be approximated. P baching what it is may 

Tbe National debts of tb 

are now being given bv lb nati ° ns late at war 

«»d «| et " ^ i pre r and -w" 

are in part of them. ^ f ldea of what they 

" A S tte'naS./; 0 ” BerB “ 

, mg’*’*•**>>*&£![: 

, debt of S 6reft'Bri t tl “ 

MBg 

“For tte four u a ,i„ M . . J!^f»,000 

national debts total fr ‘ V ™ tte 

. $ 
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- seen that the interest 
!- . .ng national debt of the 
T—ted States is $25,000,000,- 
•x> . which is abont one-fourth 
tic total interest bearing 
• c of all kind in the United 
S-iates. If this same propor- 
con holds true, and it prob- 
a. It will, for Germany, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, 
tben the total interest bearing 
debts of all kinds, in these 
ur nations is approxi¬ 
mately .$540,000,000,000 

: same writer puts the wealth 
i f these four nations as fol- 
lows I 

eat Britain. 120,000,000,000 

ranee, before the war (it must 

be less now). 62,000,000,000 

:e German Empire, before the 

war. 80,000,000,000 

Italy, before the war. 25,000,000,000 

“Total wealth.$287,000,000,000 

•‘By this estimate, and it cannot be far wrong, 
rsr total interest bearing debts in these four 
ia:ions are $253,000,000,000 more than their total 
vr-lth. With this true of Great Britain, Ger- 
-■■v, France, and Italy, taken as a whole, the 
i iition of Austria-Hungary, Russia, Turkey, 
d-cigium, Roumania and the other smaller nations 
rigaged in the war, must be about similar. 

“As to the balance of the world there is no data 
:: go on, except we know that usury has been 
citing its way everywhere. We do know, how- 
c- er, that Egypt and India are in bondage to 
Bngland and that the Transvaal is falling a prey 
:. the money-lenders of London. Mexico, Central 









>ioa S’wealthT’ 08 ’. proba Wy, have i 

CT„ ft S‘ SSStTi “f « "X 

p «. 6 mone y*Ieadera if tie ^ZlXt 

’ra“Z‘KXd“ ? , ' rer “> tb » 

prove™ '? b “ i,d r °ads and a| of vhich 

o^iin and again tu ° the banks anA 
tive tl,of ? &airi , there wnnlri i, 8 > aj id 

““ “00 "•ho ttL „ S R, “! a “ou„, of X? ‘ re 

“ower to , i0 u“? e “l 2 ‘- »•;„ f “ 
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have thus amassed a wealth equal to all 
[ fc~ cost of the administration of government and 
|fc cost of public improvements. I do not mean 
[ ti; cost of government as it is now administered, 
me as it would be administered under a pure 
tenocracy such as has been here outlined, with 
:ej.racter teaching and a proper financial sys- 
i-n. It would make more public improvements 
cc-in are now made under a corrupt system where 
each dollar of bond money spent usually does not 
:. as an average as much as 50c would do hon¬ 
estly and efficiently spent.” (Applause.) ‘‘The 
m -ney lenders now own more than it would have 
:■•: st to pay the administration of government and 
- make all public improvements that have been 
made. 

“How do the men who now conduct our financial 
system make this enormous profit for them¬ 
selves f” He asked the question and then an- 
-wered it. “They have in the banks money they 
have deposited, there, to loan, ‘Capital Stock’ 
chat does not go into circulation until it is bor¬ 
rowed and a debt made against the user of it; and 
they have money deposited in the banks by the 
people to the people’s credit subject to their 
checks. The banker figures on checks on these 
accounts coming in, mainly, being deposited to 
the credit of the one bringing in the checks, very 
little money being required, very little cashing of 
checks with money. They can figure on 90 per 
cent of the money remaining in the bank and 
about 10 per cent going out handled by the people 
in their tills and pockets. 

“When they commence loaning the money, they 
have two sources to loan from, money on depo jit: ■ 
credit of ‘Capital Stock’ and money to the ere-lic 
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cr 'SVa ?™ say ’ for 

Placed on his pa8s h J k * d ®P° 8lt by A. and 

bank and secures a loan fof&ooOfT n^ 0 the 
on the books of the bank a i 18 Pl aced 

tbe same transaction follows D m and 

same, no money leaving the bank ' T? \ d ° tbe 
tbeir pass books. At ih» * Jt 18 aI1 P ut on 
^actions, the deposits of ti T °f theSe five tran - 
$50,000. The bank holds hi W increased 
aud E. each for $10 mo V n ° teS ° f A - B - C. I>. 
money has left the bank ^h — lnterest ’ and no 
one million dollars is loaned til?- Contlnued until 
of the capital stock we will ’ H ^ GS tbe am °nnt 
books of the bank will show^’ ° f $100 ’ 000 - The 

made up of capital BtockSooonn^ 8 $1 ’ 300 ’ 000 > 
Posited actual money iaoomn 00, l b ° Se wbo de ' 
dollars loaned and cred£d°’ 0 °2’ aDd ° ne milIion 
rowers. The hJL^£“ to tbe bor ' 

bas the $300,000 of monev v t° r the m °ment 
and the $200,000 deposited St ° ck $100 > 0 °0 
depositors who have had i^J” a f' Ual moDe y by 
subject to their checks Th^h^ t0 their credit 
000 in notes drawing interim bai ? h ° lds $ 1 > 000 »- 
yet left the bank. This at the ^ h as 

000 per year.” ra ^ e °f 8% is $go ? . 

settlSht^ds oThTsTudLncV^ 86 ^ g6t 

There is now ir» l 
subject to check $1,200 000 contl#ntle( i> 

rowed and the $200000 « „® bor- 
The *300,000’ifl las fa aUy deposited ™ 

g ' “ S " 0re *“ * “fficienL’eservfto'meet 
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‘ "°“ ing in askin ^ for cash- The law has now 

e /‘?T Ve r6quired down t0 - from 3% to 
M graded by character of deposits and class 
an average of 9% reserve. So, that now 
, mstance I have just given, the bank can loan 

Z ^ 0n d0llars on a lowing Of less than 
.000 in money in the bank. Ninety per cent of 

,y ~T7 de P° Slted 8tays in the bank, the balance 
tt each depositor on the books of the bank chang- 

~~ a8 . ch f k f a [ e barged and credited to each 
*rcoimt As to the banks in each town or city, once 

-' thay exc hange checks deposited with each 
£™ °° . th , e 0ther and Pa7 the difference in money 

~-ZL 18 US ! ialIy ’ 86 an average, a stand off. 

; * coming mto a bank drawn on it from out- 
*ee banks for collection, are usually offset by 
«c^: as on outside banks deposited with it. So 
ra , tlve t ly llttle “y ^ necessary to mat’ 
Soans^ 1 * S SyStem ° f d ° ing business and mak- 
• They and their allies, other money lenders 

JTjf S, erate through the b anks, with only 
..Jteight billion dollars, all told, in the United 

~ , hav , e loaned a nd have notes, bonds and 

- .tgages due them for one hundred and ten bil- 

- n dollars. And this does not include what they 
"7 ioanmg foreign governments. We thus see 

- w, and where, and who, gets the benefit of per¬ 
iling privately owned banks handling the 

nny* the blood of your civilization. They have 

str ney as to now> praoticau ^ tte 

-We will now,” he said, “follow the actual 

r.T y ’ th ® cash as Jt S° es out and back to the 
. ,nks, the banks we now have. I mean the monev 
is actually paid out by the bank. We will 
m ° Dey goin S out to meet pay rolls, wher. 










" W0W SCH001 statesmanship 
The fol]„“ng P dat if ha s “S' m0ne - v bein K Med. 

? ! ba " k in deposits of mere],™’/ bildt to 

m two weeks if is practicaU?T7 t” d others «"d 
( Applause.) • aIi ^ck m the bank." 

‘ * 'VVhp., 

Pen,’• ], e cotiti„i,«l“”7/ti!n' 0,6 Pew civiliza- 
for each 12,000 peopli 7“ haTe ; aa y, one bank 
b «”ke. There will bellv 7 mI1 ba other 
People of each district fn ‘j 16 . 0ne bank for the 

T ?jf mone 7 will be concent™??-* th ® ir mone 7 in. 
will now draw a mVf. ln these banks T 

tie quickly drew, as whaT- ° tl <lu ‘ bIackl) oard ” 
S^t do, a °•* e S o“he1af 

. ^be dollar savs to +>, 

Pomting t„ , he ic( - < b e e„ h;er/ , ie said , 

and made man! etcWe. 7l m out «<m days 
ready to go out again.” ® 1 ”® back 

“ed.) (Applause, long co „, ;il . 

“that Cge'prSf be oontinued, 

ttem allied money lend! r , °, a for (bc banks and 
£ 0n use the oppfr,^ 'be new system 

.<°PVthecostofgove„Ll\ ‘ l!e id, ° Money 

improvements, knowing that1/""?,/° “ ake publi ' 

your ha,*. (Apph Z) “ mli co “» huek to 

'oans, little oTTieave! the 71 ba ” W ” S s - ralem 
l eave (be banks is back t ,w “ d " ha ‘ does 

Sr”V^:vSvCaru- 

— « - under 
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--vd again and again for the common good, 
-der the present system there comes debts, bank- 
— ::y, and distress, engendering strife, preju- 
Ks and clashing of classes, ultimately utter ruin. 
.zL-r the proper system there will be no taxes, 
o r"its and public improvements made rapidly.” 



I HAVE BEEN OUT TEN 
day's AND MADEMANY 
EXCHAN GS, AND T AM 
NOW BACK READY TO 
GO OUT AGAIN.' 1 


continued applause.) “Under the one sys- 
:t means loss of civilization! Under the new 
-in a new civilization, with a happy and pros¬ 
es people!” (Renewed applause.) 

.nder the present system the debts in the 
States are as much as 110 billion dollars 
*° the money lenders, annually increasing. 
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The interest, yearly, is about as much as the total 
stoc k of money in the nation—not less than seven 
billion dollars— enough to pay all the expense of 
f O'eminent, annually, and each year construct 
aO cement roads across this nation, East and West, 
each road 3,000 miles long and costing $30,000 a 
mile.” 


. P aus ed as he made this statement, •with 
intense silence in the audience. It was a stunning, 
a startling statement! If true, here, in this one 
ramatic fact was a tragedy! An overwhe lmin g 
and convincing answer, of itself, to Mr. Wallace’s 
question. He requested them to use their lead 
pencils, after school adjourned, and figure it out. 
Then continuing he said: 

With money lenders collecting interest on 
money, seven billion dollars a year, by the money 
being used over and over, again and again, the 
Common Good can use it over and over, again and 
again, to pay expense of government and push 
public improvements vastly more and faster than 
it is being done now!” (Long and continued ap¬ 
plause.) 


oo, continued the little statesman, “undei 
a new civilization, with minds of all concentrated 
by education on promoting the common good a 
cash system of doing business, no money lending, 
private banks abolished and all banks co-operative 
banks belonging to the people, you will have pros¬ 
perity and no debts. ” (Applause.) “Checks on 
private accounts in the banks will change the 
amounts from one account to another, without, as 
a rule, any money going out of the bank. And 

,. at m ° ne F is taken from the bank to meet pav 
rolls and otherwise, will in an average of two 
weeks be back in the bank.” (Continued ap- 
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intended to take a hand in the “School” awakened 
great and renewed interest. The financiers were 
again going to assault the citadel of the little 
philosopher, was the interpretation placed by the 
audience on Mr. Cade’s entering the discussion. 

That evening some “Arkansaw” (that is the 
way it is pronounced by act of the legislature of 
Arkansas) fiddlers, were playing on the lawn at 
the Club House Hotel. They said they had come 
to pay their respect to the little philosopher and 
had been to his room to see him where they had 
played for his entertainment “Turkey in the 
Straw',” “Dixie,” and “Arkansaw' Traveler.” 

Among the tunes they played and sang on the 
lawm w r as “Leather Britches”: 

“Leather britches full of stitches, 
Mammy sew'ed the buttons on, 

Daddy whipped me out of bed, 

’Cause I had my britches on.” 

Their music and singing had drawn a large 
crowd, and as their entertainment was closing, 
Mr. Joseph L. Keitt, of New r berry, South Caro¬ 
lina, called the crowd to order and said it was a 
good opportunity to discuss what they had learned 
at the “School.” He made a short speech on the 
subject in which he was very severe on the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Banks and it w r as noticed that sev¬ 
eral bankers applauded what he said. “In the 
clash to come tomorrow',” concluded Mr. Keitt, 
“between Mr. Cade and the boy my sympathies 
are with the little statesman.” 

There was much said by others that was both 
instructive and entertaining. Mr. Chas. Noyes, a 
banker of Paris, Texas, speaking of the condition 
of the faimers, said, “You can walk from Bed 
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to Galveston in my state on mortgaged 


r. Hershel Williams, of Dallas, Texas, a trav- 
salesman for Roberts, Johnson and Rand, of 
Louis, addressing the audience on the lawn, 
t that he 'syas a member of a secret organization 
met annually at Monte Ne to spend the sum- 
r. “The name of the Order,” he said, “is the 
Order of Fleas”; that their place of meet- 
was at the Panorama on the mountain top 
rlooking the Horse Shoe Bend of White River; 
; they met only on moonlight nights when there 
t fog in the valley below them; that a candidate 
admission “Must be so full of moonshine 
he solemnly vows that he can skate on the 
” (Laughter and applause.) “And,” con¬ 
ned Mr. Williams, “any one who says that we 
have prosperity, such as this country ought 
have, under the present financial system, is off 
base or so full of moonshine he thinks he can 
ite on fog. Any one who thinks so, is a flea 
is: ten son of royalty!” (Continued laughter and 
applause.) 

After all other guests had gone to bed that 
alzht a man was seen sitting at a checker table 
^ the rotunda of the hotel trying, he said, “To 
vork out with checkers how Saint Paul’s co-oper¬ 
ative bank would work.” He said next morning 
it would do it. It was the same thought that 
~-~jS in the minds of thousands who had heard 
the little statesman. 


































CHAPTER VI 
The Sixth Day 


Long before 10 o’clock the usual space m and 
around the pavilion was filled, automobiles arriv¬ 
ing taking positions on the outskirts of the 
audience. There were many Ozark Mountain 
fiddlers present, entertaining the audience with 

their music. , 

At promptly 10 o’clock the little statesman 

came on the platform and was greeted with ap¬ 
plause. Three ladies rose in front and pre¬ 
sented him with a bouquet of flowers. He laid 
them on the table and then rang the silver bell 
that called the audience to attention. 

He announced that Mr. Cade would now be rec- 

0g The Oklahoma banker was dressed for the oc¬ 
casion in a loose fitting suit of linen and as he 
came down the center aisle to take a position 
about half way down the aisle, there was hand 
clapping and a warm reception given him. Bow¬ 
ing recognition to him the little statesman sat 
down in a leather cushioned chair on the plat- 

“Most noble, grand, worshipful master, of 
human thought, for the common good, began 
ilr. Cade “I know not who you are or irom 
whence you come; and no one else seems to know 
anv more than I do, but we pay you homage, 
honor and deference. That you desire to solve 
ihe problems of the world that have seemed in- 
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soluble since the birth of Adam and Eve, is the 
impression you have made upon us. And so far 
as is in my power I am going to help determine, 
by human thought, whether your plans are 
feasible or not. 

“The outline of what you have laid before us 
is the elimination of rent, interest, profit and 
taxes. Except as to profit, for each individual, 
you leave it open within the limit of $50,000. As 
to land, which includes acreage and lots in towns 
and cities, you confine title, ownership, to those, 
only, who occupy and use them—and that means, 
with limitation on wealth, and, acreage—the end 
of tenantry—no more renting of property or ex¬ 
istence of landlords; making it possible for all to 
own their own homes. It looks feasible, probable, 
that within the limit of $50,000, one can own a 
fine farm, a comfortable and luxurious home and 
have a farm or other business from which he 
could make an ample living. Within this limit 
of $50,000, you leave it open to competition as to 
the sale of products—the old and natural law of 
supply and demand, stimulating energy; the best 
fruit, the best wheat, the best tomatoes, etc. Also 
good manners. The merchant who has a smile 
for his customers, is attentive and obliging, is the 
one who has the most patronage—everything else 
being equal—this is what competition means—it 
tones people’s manners. Monopoly as we now 
have it, a great deal of it, is having the opposite 
effect—which is destructive of fairness, justice 
and good manners. Within the limit of $50,000 
ownership of property, you provide for each and 
all to handle their own homes and business, as 
their own, free from dictation of the public or 
any one, so they do not trespass on the rights of 
others. 
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“As to those things of the value of more than 
so0,000,” continued Mr. Cade, “or more than 
I-- fyOOO owned in partnership by four persons, 
-’is to be the ultimate limit of private ownership 
of any property or business, you provide for col- 
• ^tive ownership by the people to be run by a 
general manager for the common good—this to 
Include cement plants, railroads, interurban lines 
and the output of oil and gas, where the land and 
operative plant is of the value of more than 
§50 000, or $200,000. This would conserve our 
natural resources, much of which is now being 

“Thus far,” he continued, “I think all ought 
to admit that your plan will curb selfish ambition 
for unlimited wealth, that is now strangling and 
marring seriously our present civilization. 1 our 
ivstem of conducting public utilities such as rail¬ 
roads, a postal department, etc., would necessi¬ 
tate the employment and payment oi many men 
for their services, with pay rolls in the United 
States, say every fifteen days aggregating a large 
sum. The cost of operating the railroads of the 
United States, the labor cost, is now about 3 bil¬ 
lion dollars, postal service about 400 million. 
Add to this say 2 billion 600 million for oper¬ 
ating other public utilities serving the people, 
from which there would be a return revenue of as 
much or more and you would have 6 billion dol¬ 
lars annual payment of money for services. Add 
to this two billion dollars for purchase of mate¬ 
rial from the people that would be needed in the 
operation of public utilities, and you have a total 
of 8 billion dollars. For semi-monthly pay days, 
twenty-four pay days a year, this would mean 
about 333 million dollars each fifteen days being 
paid out from the 9,166 banks-which would mean 
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an average of $36,366 from each bank. This is 
not much as against a maximum of over $800,000 
of deposits in each bank—less than 5 per cent. 
Then there -would be the revenues coming back to 
the banks daily in passenger fares and freight 
charges on the railroads, interurbans, postage re¬ 
ceipts and other revenue which the people were 
paying for services rendered them, a total, we 
will say slightly in excess of expense, creating a 
surplus to take care of contingencies. The two 
billion dollars and more that is now being paid 
for interest on borrowed money, annually, by 
railroads and other public service corporations, 
would be eliminated, resulting in lower passenger 
and freight rates, water, lighting and fuel bills 
and other things, in the cost of which there is now 
counted these interest charges as part of the cost 
of operation. All these things can be financed 
under your plan, on a cash basis, with about 5 per 
cent of the money supply, going out semi-monthly 
and coming back in revenue, being deposited in 
the banks daily. 

“But is it feasible, is it practical, under a gen¬ 
eral common good management! It is claimed 
that private ownership puts better business 
ability in charge. But if the evils connected with 
our present system are becoming too burdensome 
to bear, then a change of some kind must be made, 
if only as an experiment. You provide for the 
lack of honesty and ability in management of pub¬ 
lic utilities by a universal teaching of character 
that embraces honesty, industry, self-reliance and 
a love of promoting the common good. This may 
be the ‘missing link.’ With it, we will say that 
probably your plan is what we need.” 

Mr. Cade thus far had been a surprise to many 
who wanted to see our present system of civiliza- 
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•..on remain with us; also a surprise to those who 
supposed he, as a money lender, would naturally 
be combative. There was perfect attention and 
he was being followed word by word. There was 
no applause, but there was absorbing attention. 

“Many will claim at first thought,” he con- 
-.Lnued, “that your limit on wealth is curbing am¬ 
bition, lessening energy and development. But 
is it healthy for civilization, that a man should 
possess a million or a billion dollars in wealth? 
The total value of all things is limited, say here 
in the United States it is 200 billion dollars. If 
we are to recognize the right of any one to have 
a million or a billion dollars of that wealth, then 
we are recognizing the right of a few to own the 
'K-hole 200 billion of wealth. When you place no 
limi t, on wealth you excite an ambition, avarice 
and greed that mars the character of those pos¬ 
sessing it; places a few in possession of all things, 
as it is doing now, and renders unhappy and rest¬ 
less millions of people. 

“The placing of a limit on wealth,” he con¬ 
tinued, “is not placing a limit on ambition, which 
may be turned in many directions that will give 
employment of mind, stimulating energy and ren¬ 
dering happy the one who possesses it. One who 
sees he is going to have surplus wealth can spend 
it and his time in doing many things in the long 
range of thought—promoting inventions, educa¬ 
tion, beautifying the earth, building statuary on 
road sides typifying character, industry, self-re¬ 
liance, home ownership, the finely mated man and 
woman, love of children, and I will suggest one 
piece of statuary that I hope will be seen by the 
roadside some day in every county, parish and 
province in the world. It would be, high on a 
concrete pedestal, lying limp and dead upon its 
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At last the opposition was coming from thi= 
courteous knight of the financiers. 

1 ‘ I can see, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘ how, by that system, you 
could pay the cost of administration of govern¬ 
ment and make all public improvements, with 
SS00,000 or $400,000, in the district bank of 12,000 
people—some 75 or 80 thousand dollars going out 
semi-monthly to meet pay rolls and coming back, 
as it surely would come back. And some of it 
would not go out at all. Some of the payments 
would be in checks, be deposited by the payees 
to their credit, and checks that they would give 
on their accounts, would, in the main, also be de¬ 
posited to be checked on. All this is plain to anv 
banker. Money is a tool. When it has per¬ 
formed its purpose and returns it is ready to go 
out and do the same thing again. Doing busi¬ 
ness on a check basis, with stock and grain ex¬ 
changes and all other gambling institutions no 
more, less money would be needed than is now 
required. But here comes the rub.” 

“You have founded your financial system on 
gold, and how are you going to keep the gold in 
the banks or in the country? If you cannot hold 
on to the gold your financial system collapses, 
your paper money is worthless. The people will 
not exchange their service or property for it. 
Utter confusion follows.” 

This 6ame question had been in the minds of 
many—and it was now before the school. The 
Oklahoma banker, a chivalrous, broad-minded 
gentleman, with an unselfish character, kai 
touched the weak point in the plan of a new civili¬ 
zation. The thousands listening wondered k:w 
it would be answered. 
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“GoM is used as an international money” 
contaued Mr. Cade, “it is also used in the arts 
and for many purposes in the manufacturing of 
any things ; and all this gives it a value. Inde¬ 
pendent of its being coined into money it can be 
exchanged m bullion form, by weight, for other 
property. It therefore makes a sound basis for 
paper money redeemable in gold. All the world 
is pulling on it. The supply fluctuates between 
nations as required in settlement of balances in 
international trade. The nation that exports 
more than !t imports has a balance to be settled 
with it, which is paid in gold. Thus our gold may 
eave us or be greatly diminished in quantity, iin- 
unpenhng a financial system. 

l here iS an ° ther dan S er >” he continued, 
7 °ur new civilization could lose all its 
gold. We must not lose sight of the situation, 
that such a new civilization would be adopted by 
a majority vote of the people and that in the 
minority that would remain—would be money 

tern P 'T, M ^ ‘° breat do ' ra «“> oew svs 

faf.™ P TT ,k S ‘ hey ’ yould be men 

in favor of the old order of things. Their oppo¬ 
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would fall the new civilization. In some of the 

nations there is now very little gold, and what 
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“In the sixteenth century,” Mr. Cade con¬ 
tinued, “this hoarding of the gold was deliber¬ 
ately carried out in the then commercial world. 
Loaning money for interest was prohibited. The 
churches condemned it, Christian burial was de¬ 
nied money lenders. It was the prevailing 
opinion in England that the loaning of money for 
interest, or usury, as it was then called, was un¬ 
just gain, forbidden by divine law. It was de¬ 
creed that the effects of all money lenders should 
be forfeited to the King. They were declared 
outlaws. It was made an indictable offense, and 
Edward III made it a capital crime. You will 
find all this in English history. The money lend¬ 
ers met all this opposition by hoarding all the gold 
and silver—hiding it away—and business, com¬ 
merce, was brought to a standstill—paralyzed. 
Gold and silver was then regarded as the only 
practical thing for use as money. It was all 
buried, hid away, by the would-be money lenders 
who opposed the law prohibiting usury. The 
money lenders were making a bitter and stubborn 
fight; and they won. The laws were changed per¬ 
mitting them to loan their money and soon the 
people became greatly in debt to them. Then 
claiming it would make it easier for the people to 
borrow money they secured the right to establish 
the Bank of England. So, therein lies the danger 
to your new civilization. What those favoring a 
system of getting money to the people by loaning 
it to them for interest, did then, they can do now. 
They can do it to your new civilization with a 
monetary system based on gold. They did it 
onoe. And they can do it again. How will you 
protect your new civilization under these r^rr -.— - 
stances ? I am done. ’ ’ 
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A chair was handed Mr. Cade and he sat down. 
There was no applause. He had ruthlessly torn 
the veil aside and exposed the danger. He had 
first shown the advantage of such a new civiliza¬ 
tion. It was a beautiful picture as he, in his way, 
had made a word painting of a civilization under 
a cash system, with character tra inin g and money 
functioning so perfectly in the making of a pros¬ 
perous, happy and contented people. Then he 
had showed how easily it could all be destroyed. 
A nervous shudder, as it were, went through the 
audience. It was no time or occasion for ap¬ 
plause. It was heart rending. It was pitiable. 
It was in the mind’s eye a horrible drama, a ter¬ 
rible tragedy being enacted on the world’s stage. 
Then came a relaxing of nerves, and hope, as the 
little statesman rose from his chair and stood be¬ 
fore them. 

“A reply to Mr. Cade,” he began, “takes us 
into the subject of what money should be made of, 
and how to protect it, when made, from misuse 
and from being diverted from its purpose to serve 
the people. To do this we must master that 
branch of the science of money. A definition of 
science is ‘knowledge obtained that is shown to 
be correct.’ That knowledge, as to money, and 
how to protect it, you will obtain, and when you 
have acquired it you will have the answer to that 
part of Mr. Cade’s statement that calls for an 
answer. 

“It is a subject in itself,” he continued, 
“ ‘What money should be made of and how to 
protect it,’ and more time should be given to the 
subject than we have left of this session of the 
school. So we will make it the subject when we 
next convene. We have been much instructed by 
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what Mr. Cade has said. He is an able man and 
i 3t man and we are all glad he is here with ns. 

•‘As there is a short time left us for today the 
school is now open for further questions or state¬ 
ments.” 

From a number rising, holding up their right 
lands, Mr. T. S. Mighell (pronounced Miell, the 
zz being silent as in might or mighty) a farmer 
raar Holstein, Iowa, was recognized. 

“You have given us,” said Mr. Mighell, “what 
the money lenders have made by having the legal 
right to a privately owned banking system and 
the right to loan money. I would like for you to 
tell us if any of the money they control is used in 
my other way to increase the burden of the 
people.” 

“It is used by them,” began the little states¬ 
man, “to loan to those who are monopolizing 
products and opportunities. These loans are 
made in large sums by which those receiving it 
buy up those in competition or combine them, 
underselling those who refuse to sell or combine, 
till they are bankrupted—thus getting possession 
of a monopoly of whatever it is, tobacco, sugar, 
steel, salmon, oil or whatever it is they want. 
This could only be done by the use of large sums 
of money, and they get that from the large 
money lenders. They pay interest on the money, 
of course, to the money lenders and usually pay 
a banker, say in New York City, 10 or 15 or 20 
per cent commission for placing the bonds of their 
new company among other money lenders. Hav¬ 
ing perfected their monopoly, they raise prices, 
fix prices that are high, thus making the consum¬ 
ers pay enough to take care of the interest on the 
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money borrowed and the commission paid, and 
additionally a large profit for themselves. Thus 
hundreds of millions of dollars are taken from the 
people annually that increases by that much the 
burden on them additional to the debts, interest 
and taxes we have heretofore considered. 

“We will illustrate how this is done,” he con¬ 
tinued, “with the price of sugar. At a time when 
it was made and sold to consumers, at a profit, for 
5 and 6 cents a pound, two men went to a banker 
m ^ew York City and said to him, ‘We are going 
to buy sugar; we have, of our own, money and 
securities on which we can raise more money, one 
million dollars. With this we will begin buying 
sugar, placing it in warehouses and taking ware¬ 
house certificates to show we have it. We want to 
know of you if we can borrow of you on these 
warehouse certificates, representing sugar we 
have paid for, borrow from you as we buy, on 
these certificates, 90 per cent of their face value. 
As we continue to buy, thus cornering the supply 
of sugar, sugar will advance in price, we will con¬ 
trol the price, and your security will be gilt edged, 
ample.’ The banker replied, ‘You have a sure 
thing, and if I can place these certificates for you, 
getting you the money, you can not only afford to 
pay good interest but additionally pay me 10 per 
cent on the 25 million or more you will need.’ 
The deal was closed, the banker making $2,500,000 
commission, he and other money lenders the in¬ 
terest, and the two men who ran the deal made 
more than 100 million dollars. That is the wav 
the people paid at that time as high as 30 cents a 
pound for sugar. You are now paying 8 cents 
a pound, about 2 cents above what its price other¬ 
wise would be. Each cent per pound, added, rep- 
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resents millions of dollars to the Sugar Trust. 
Trusts would all disappear, could not be, would 
not be, under a proper civilization.” (Applause.) 

Mr. John L. Garber, a business man of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, was the next one recognized. He said: 

“I want to know why the people cannot now do 
business on a cash basis. Why is there so much 
money now borrowed ? ’ ’ 

“The reply is,” said the little philosopher, 
“because the money is hoarded to loan, and until 
some one or more people borrow it, and sets it 
circulating, civilization does not function. A civ¬ 
ilization once started as this one is, must have 
money circulating, and as it decreases to an insuf¬ 
ficient quantity, by reason of being hoarded to 
loan, business and society suffers—as it, money, 
is a necessity and must be had, they go to the 
money lenders and get it, creating a debt to get 
it. The money goes back in the hands of the 
money lenders and is not again in circulation till 
it is again borrowed. When loans are called in 
by the money lenders business becomes paralyzed. 
Then you have panics. Thus people are forced 
to borrow. Here and there may be some one who 
does not borrow, but he is saved from borrowing 
because of so many others borrowing and putting 
money in circulation which he gets. Thus, there 
is not enough money in circulation for the people 
to do business on a cash basis.” 

Mr. Garber afterward said he knew what the 
answer would be, but he wanted others to hear it. 


Sugar consumption in ths United States for 1921, as given in 
the World Almanac for 1923, page 291, wag io,54S.45I : 
pounds. Each advance of one oent per pound wag $105.4-4. r . 
An average advance of ten cents per pound would make a i-- 
proflt for the Trust of $1,054,845,100. 
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y as a deposit. The more deposits the banks 
show the more the debts are and it indicates that 
the peo p le are getting deeper and deeper in deb: 
to the banks. It means the interest they are par. I 
mg is also increasing. It does not include pubB- 
bonds which the people must pay with taxes - 
pay them and the interest annually, also indW j 

^ the b k mCreaSlng annua Hy- Large deposits I 

Zlr in ^ meanS i m ° re d6bt8 and comine &*- 
aster to the people financially.” (Applau=eJ 

Jim Tucker, of Monte Ne, a farmer W 1 

of tie paviiiM ' I 
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Tie next one recognized was Dr. P. A. Spain 
Iihysician and surgeon, of Paris, Texas. He said • 
"I want to know why the ministers of religion’ 
tlio preachers, are silent on this subject at a time 

[ when there is a world crisisf The Bible is posi¬ 
tive and emphatic in its condemnation of usury 
Wo must remember that the word ‘Usury’ has 
only recently been defined to mean ‘interest in 
excess of the legal rate.’ That definition is of 
rocent origin since evil influence has come to 
dominate education. ‘Usury’ in the Bible and in 
nil history and in the dictionaries up to about 60 
years ago, meant ‘interest on money,’ any inter¬ 
est; one per cent was usury. And the Bible laid 
it down as a fundamental doctrine that there 
fihould be no interest charged in loaning money. 
Christ drove the money changers out of the Tem¬ 
ple. St. Paul and St. Peter, apostles of Christ 
condemned it in the severest language. All the 
churches down to the sixteenth century so con¬ 
demned it. The fiery furnace through which the 
people of the world are now passing, with usury 
piling debts mountain high upon them, meaning 
confiscation of their property, corruption of char- 
a ° te f’ ,^ axatl0n unbearable and the very existence 
of civilization threatened—makes this a subject 
of the highest religious order. There is no doo- 
trrne m the Bible so apropos at the present time 
as that doctrine in the Sacred Scriptures that 
says, ‘TAKE THOU NO USURY,’ repeated 
again and again. And yet the preachers of today 
are silent. I want to know why they are silent.” 

He paused in an attitude of waiting—waiting for 
tho reply. 6 

The little prophet was looking at Dr. Spain aa 
he concluded, then raising his eyes, taking in all 
the audience, he said, ‘‘That is not a question f„ r 
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rsr. fo 7 te p ™‘ a « 

God I*' IT.o ’ t0 the P‘ ,0 Ple and to theii 
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that an expression be obtained froVtha” 8 T™' 8 
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berng Sunday, will give ,„ „ pportl ^ t f “ m S; 
who have been following what is said in priT to 

z:^xzz,iir th ^ r ^ 

iV toTayT^bv t0m ° rr0W> » 

your wish on the VS » °£? rwl " oapressing 

^eady standing e^l^esf^rV'S 
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.'7 ''."‘n to T I r , rOV ■ ” 1118 statesman sounded 
1,0,1 and tlj e school adjourned for the day. 

Again in the afternoon and evening, groups of 
people on the lawns and porches and in their 
the hotels, were discussing the subject 
of the School. ’’ The major interest and discus¬ 
sion was on the subject with which Mr. Cade had 
closed his address, and what the probable answer 
of the little statesman would be. It was terrible 
to think what could happen to a civilization by the 
selfish acts of men, with a privately controlled 
monetary system. And at any time by hoarding 
gold they could knock the bottom out of a financial 
system based on gold. 

As to what the little financier's answer would 
be there were many expressions. ‘ ‘ Greenbacks ’ ’ 
said one. Another, “Lincoln knew what to do, 
but Congress got in the way by granting a bank¬ 
ing system to the money lenders. ” Another said 
Himetalism, silver in competition wdtli gold.’’ 

Mr. Samuel Kidder, a large fruit farmer, of 
Monticello, Florida, standing in a chair on the 
lawn, addressing about one hundred people gath¬ 
ered about him, closed in a voice that was pene¬ 
trating “Considering selfishness in the human 
race, lie said, “with the gold standard as the 
basis of a financial system, with usury to continue 
ye are permitting to be dug in our presence a 
deep dark grave in the ground, as it were, in 
which will be buried this civilization.” 

A crisis in the school had come that had every¬ 
body guessing and more or less anxious, or wor- 
ried as what the result would be. 

fy 80 r“ ueiting y °" r aame put oa its nionth h »•» 









SHALL IT BE THIS? 



v^r a j e ^ : weap ° ns ’ 

. *i tj Selfishness, have done their work 

and we here bury another civilization. 












CHAPTER VII 

The Seventh Day 

line roads and 1 pictm'esque 1” SUmmer time > *ith 
>'«y for “outings”wiSZnl ^ Sunda f is * 

mountain IakesVTerT 7 PWme8 ^ spri ”^ 

mg in VZ&VSZr' °" th6 meet ' 
county generally and all the ^ ^ fr ° m the 
People were coming to hear « Tf° Undin * tow ^ 
ter, philosopher and statel,, f * ch ° o1 mas * 
«« rnany as 5,000 p^e T'’ 811(1 * » A. M. 
around the pavilion where ^ in and 

amplifiers all could distinct.lv ^ aid of the 
Many had brought with them ^ What Was 8aid - 

which they could see more .? °P° ra passes with 
or other speakers. ° ° 8e 7 tho little Prophet 

onVe » came 

presenting him with bouquetto'f fl*** f<>rWard 

\ ere acc epted for him by ^ nibh^’ Which 
who were on the platform ^ and othera 

attention^ hiTopenedtL°s c J^Vf 11 that 8ouud ed 
session that was STioUow! ' the 6VentfuI 

the holy g Sabbfth da/Tam^' ^ “ Sunda ^ 
two or three verses from th irls to first *»d 
a Bible in his hand h“ B ' bIe -” ^e„ with 
Ezekiel, chapter 18, verse 

UP ° n " Snry > tekon'ino^.S 
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1‘CT, li ™’ " ,,nl1 " 0t Uvei he h » a do™ nU 

I min u 1 "'" 11,0 " l,al1 snrel y die; Ins blood 

wiiftJJ bo upon him.’ 

“Leviticus, chapter 25, verses 36 and 37 'Taka 
hou no usury of him or increase, but fear thy 
. dial, thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
Hliall not give him thy money upon usury.’ ” 

nkmg from the table a large book, he contin- 

a xt- 1 10 d m my hands Volume 9 of 'The 
Anto-Nicene Fathers,’ with the Apocalypse of 

tjo of the Apostles of Christ, Peter and Paul 
given therein. I now read you what these two’ 
Apostles said. Page 146, Peter said: 

And in another great lake, full of pitch and 
Mood and mire bubbling up, there stood men and 
women up to their knees; and these were the 

usurers and those who had taken interest. • • •> 

laul said, page 160: ‘And I saw anotW 

midsfof it° f - itS 8ame Place ’ and in th0 

midst of it a river full of a multitude of men and 

women, and worms consumed them. But I 

lamented and sighing asked the angel and said: 

u, w o are these? And he said to me, These are 

in 0 tW ^ Cted i ntere8t ° n intere8t aad trusted 

H . n 5 108 and dld n °t hope in God that Ho 
was their helper.’ 

“Thus far in the school,” he continued “w« 
have given the reason why money is a thing sacred 

s ,. .i akmg 0f “ civmzati °n; that there is no 

m«b-om ln f 88 n 3 clvili2ation without money, „ 

ttfneonlo , CM , an f e ’ makiDg Practicable *,, 
the people to divide np into many ooonpatlon.. 

that money is the blood of civilization. You tin,. 

that clme t° g ‘ C ’ t ? e . rca80n < for utteranoo. 
tnat come to us, divine. 

ma2 h nf Sn ™ Cl t , oda y is what money shonl.l h. 

•■'is Of. thus far we have soon how it shonl.l 








| M , controlled and by whom, to answer its great 
purpose. In doing so, I have need money as you 
, J have it made of gold with paper money and 
"liver coins representing and redeemable in gold. 
Hut Mr. Cade has shown, correctly so, how a 
monetary system founded on gold, may be 
destroyed, taken away from yon, r e suit mg _m 
confusion and disaster to a cmhzation. W 
„„ch a system, based on gold, he haa shovm you 
how nations will pull on each other for it, taking 
one from the other till the quantity left in one or 
more nations is insufficient; and how i may be 
monopolized and hidden away for a selfish pur- 
nose He miglit also have added that the supply 
!,t gold in the world fluctuates from year to year 
That its loss from ships going down and other 
ways and its use in the fins arts, dentistry, hy 
erosion and otherwise, in some decades >“ 
than the world’s production. It is a thing the 

supply of which is uncertain- . 

‘‘If, therefore, we are to have a perfect civiliz - 
tion, which is practical, human wisdom must cre¬ 
ate a money that is reliable, the quantity controlled 
and that cannot be monopolized and 
for a selfish purpose. That is the object of this 

Hchool today. 


An Ideal Money 

“That which is adopted as an ideal medium of 
exchange must be that which the people will 
accept in exchange for their service and property 
and, with which they can exchange it for the 
services and property of others; that will only 
decrease or increase in quantity as wisdom fo 
the common good directs; that can be replaced f 
lost or hoarded and hidden away to prevent iU. 
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use; and that will not be exported and taken away 
from the nation, the ‘body politio,’ that functions 
with its use in the making of a civilization, inde¬ 
pendent of all other nations. Ono, too, a system 
that oneh nation may adopt for itself, a system 
that will not interfere with the people of all 
nations exchanging their products with each 
other. 

"It cannot bo a system of paper money, redeem¬ 
able in gold, wheat, corn, cotton or any other 
property, as each and all of them fluctuate as to 
the quantity produced; or, may be monopolized, 
the supply ‘cornered’ as you express it; or, 
exported till the supply is too little to be a suf¬ 
ficient and a sound redeemer for the paper money 
in circulation. Gold is now ‘cornered’ and its 
supply, if it were not cornered, is not sufficient 
to redeem the paper money you have. Its supply 
in other nations is much less than it is in the 
United States. 

‘ ‘ The redeemer for an ideal, a perfect monetary 
system, for the paper money, must be service—to 
meet all the requirements necessary for its pro¬ 
tection. With service as a redeemer for paper 
money each of the difficulties may be overcome; 
difficulties that we now have with gold, insufficient 
in quantity to redeem the paper money, and that 
may be exported or monopolized and held for 
ransom.” 

He was speaking slowly and pausing frequently 
to let every one listening grasp and absorb what 
he was saying. 

"We will illustrate this with the United States,” 
ho continued. "Under the new civilization the 
government, the people, would own all the public 
utilities, including railroads, interurban and elec¬ 
tric lines, postal services, water and lighting 
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I' 1 '"' 1 "* most Mm coal mines and many of the 
"" ,,nd S as Plants, all of each of the value of 

. . than $200,000. Suppose we have, as we have 

now, 8 billions of dollars in money. And it was 
nil paper money (part of silver for small money 
nn wo have it now is understood), all redeemable 
in service—and legal tender for all purposes. No 
y! her money. Gold demonetized. Suppose that 
l-o bo the situation. 

“The total, annual, receipts of the public utili¬ 
ties I have named, including railway fares and 
freight, interurban and electric lines, water and 
oloctnc light dues, fuel, coal, oil and gas, used 
and consumed by the people, annually, now 
amounts to as much as 24 billion dollurs. This 
money of which I speak, redeemable by the gov¬ 
ernment in service, would be constantly being 
redeemed in services, accepted by the government 
for fare and freight on railways, water and light 
service, coal, for fuel, oil and gas; the money 
coming back to the 9,166 banks daily; again paid 
out for services and property needed in operation 
and maintenance of public utilities; all operated 
under a general and local managers for the com¬ 
mon good. Thus the 8 billion dollars would be 
redeemed every four months.” There was ap¬ 
plause from about two-thirds of the audience, the 
others, no doubt, wanting time to think about it. 

“The paper money you have now is not being 
redeemed. Try it at your bank. You will, usu¬ 
ally, be told that you will have to send it to Wash¬ 
ington attended with much delay and inconven¬ 
ience. The big money lenders have, at times 
called on the government for redemption of paper 
money, to force the government to issue moro 
bonds to get gold—from them—with which to 
redeem the paper money. You now have a 
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ralomption system that is a joke. One that is 
impractical and that does not work. But servos 
the purpose of tho monoy londors to jerk the gov¬ 
ernment down to it when they see lit; and by hang- 
mg over the head, of the people billions of dollars 
in mortgage, bonds and notes payable in ‘gold 
«oin of a certain weight and fineness,* yon have 

svelim r r ' Cr t m °' ,ey a rt ' d ™P«on monetary 
system that works roin and disaster. (Applause.) 

. “ W “ Wil, , n “" tefit tte new monetary system,” 
he continued, “by the rigid rules I have laid do™. 

for tW WU1 tte S 6 ° ple acw P t a “ ^change 
oraoH n 8<l ™ e “ d ^ ,r0 P ert 3 ,, This question 
praotioaUy answers itself. There will be no other 

money. H e will have paper money with silver 

7 ha Ifn them D0W ■ The miIlions «f pso- 

P e Will pay their railway fare with it 

also on street cars and electric lines; pay their 
freight bills whioh including passenger fares is 

yearly; ly posUge 
Stops with it now about 400 million dollars each 
7 r, pay their water bills in the towns and cities • 
pay eleetric light bills which under the prospeS 
new avilization, a common good management, 

r^to b th« t ^ t °^ 0U8es in the c °™try as well 
as to the towns and cities; pay for coal, oil and 

gas for fuel for heating purposes and running 

and ° lher mac hinery; for cement 
and other things manufactured by managers for 

? h ~° n g m d * kw Wil1 80 read that it 

fnr „Zr e Z able ~ thU8 redeemed - In payment 
for aU these tlnngs that I have named the money 

being redeemed by its maker, the government, 

wrncea. Value received is being given for it 

And it is all, 8 billion dollars, being redeemed 

° 1311108 a year > valae exchanged for it. You 
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may gay that a person receiving it, in an isolated 
oaH o is so situated he cannot use it for any of 
these purposes. Many more such persons we 
have now, receiving paper money, who do not 
have any need or use for gold, but being legal 
tender and having a redeemer it is acce P ted a ^ 
passed on as a medium of exchange. Under the 
new situation the demand for its use willbeby 
the millions of people who will use it where it is 
redeemed. This demand will give stability and 
value to it, much more so than paper money now 

has. 

“The second requirement is for a money that 
does not decrease or increase in quantity,, excep 
as wisdom for the common good directs. he 
money will be made of paper and a small quanti y 
“silver and copper coins. As to the silver it i 
thus made for durability as it is much handled 
in making change and for sanitary reasons, lmt 
if it is not accessible, fractional money ma> > 
made of paper, as yon had it during the Civi 
War. But the question now is: Regulating tho 
Quantity of the paper money, redeemable in serv- 
T" Starting Si* 8 billion 776 million dol ars^ 
the quantity of money there is now in the Uni 
States, an average of $800,000 m each of the 9,166 
banks, or with half that quantity which would 
mean $400,000 in each of the 9,166 banks ot 12,00 
population each, as may be found to be a norma 
and proper quantity of money for civilization to 
function— with no taxes and making public im 
provement-s. That amount, we will say, would be 
found to be a normal quantity. Any changes 
thereafter in the quantity would be decide* by 
majority vote of the people, after thorough d 
cnssion by the administrative officers of the 
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nation, state and local districts of 12,000 popu¬ 
lation end, and by the PF]OPLE. Thus the 
quantity would he regulated by a p e0 p le 

Ct « t,U,ncd and tr ^ M « to build the Tempi! of 
Civilization. As it is now, the quantity of money 

u " r C,rculation is governed by numer- 

ous comphentions including the quantity of gold 

band as it is produced from time to time or as 
we cun get it away from other nations. Thus the 

fixeTbv M ‘" m 7 “ i he be 

fixed by the wisdom of the people, freed from all 

the entangling disturbances of the present." 

Mr. John M. Hess, of Chicago, lawyer and 
authority on hydraulic power and irrigation 
projects now arose, was recognized, andsaid • 

. 1 wish you would set at rest in my mind as it 

is no doubt in the minds of others, how the money 

to an’e?™ & ° f dol,ars ' wiU ■“*> mt it8 <« 

to an even circulation throughout the nation 

Suppose, in the making of exchanges the supply 

money is depleted m some of the district b^nks 

and a surplus accumulated in other district banks 

thus leaving an insufficient quantity in some or’ 

XLr f l‘ h b d 'l riCt bank8 - Yon ^ted Mt- 

sfactonly bow the quantity is fused and controlied 
bank?’ 6 ’ " *“ What abont each ™P«=tive 

“There “Tk” *“?” ““ the “*«• 8 ‘atesman: 
ieie would be a National President, a Treas- 

State T d a Maaager of the Common Good; a 
.late Governor, Treasurer and a Manager of tho 

Common Good; a District President, Treasurer 

. a Manager of tbe Common Good. These ad- 

co'ncert' If 1,1°““ f b f e “ t0UCh aad actin * 

I . . ' lt ' e SU PP>7 of money diminished in a 
bank below what it should have, a corresponding 
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••in-plus in other banks, the quantity of money 
necessary to restore the supply in the bank need¬ 
ier it, would be shipped there. The money would 
l»e national money, good anywhere in the nation. 

“Suppose,” he continued, “that there is a 
drought in three states, a nearly total loss of 
crops, and the district banks were financing the 
building and repairing of many roads, building 
irrigating ditches, and other public improve¬ 
ments, putting money in circulation to enable the 
people to buy all they needed being shipped in 
1 rom other states, and notwithstanding the rapid 
return of this money to the district banks, it warf 
entrenching on their reserves, till it was below the 
limit, incident we will say to their shipment of 
money to banks in the states from which the mer¬ 
chandise was coming to supply the wants of the 
people. In that case the banks on the outside that 
had a surplus beyond their requirements would 
be directed to ship money to the banks in tho 
drought states.” (Applause.) 

“Your answer is satisfactory,” said Mr. Hess. 

“The third requirement for an ideal monetary 
system,” continued the little statesman, “is a 
money that can be replaced if lost or hoarded and 
hidden away to prevent its use. In the sixteenth 
century when gold and silver only was regarded 
as money, and the money was hoarded and hidden 
away, civilization was at the mercy of those who 
hoarded it to force the governments to permit 
them to loan it—and thus usury, interest on 
money, was restored. You are now, somewhat, 
in the same situation, with paper money redeem¬ 
able in gold. The gold is monopolized by a few 
and the owners of it can force tho government 
into debt, because the government has to borrow 
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the gold from them to redeem the paper money 
which they have heretofore done and can do again 
Under the new civilization they cannot hoard 1 
service, the redeemer of the paper money. They 
cannot buy the railroads and other public utilit- 
ties, as no ono can individually possess wealth 
beyond $o0,000 and not more than lour peisons 
can act in conjunction in possessing property and 
there will be no corporations. If they hoard and 
hide away the paper money the managers of the 
district banks will discover who they are. The 
supply of money in the nation in the banks, can 
be known monthly by reports of each bank to the 
state and national treasurers, which will disclose 
any conspiracy against the common good-to be 
punished by penalties. And what meets this sit¬ 
uation fully, should it arise, is that for all the 
money found missing thus hoarded, the govern¬ 
ment could print new paper money to take its 
place, retiring it when the blockade was broken. 
(Long continued applause.) “For what money 
is lost by fires or otherwise or worn out it can bo 
replaced. Thus we see that a normal quantity or 
ttwvhqv nnrmot be interfered with. 


“The fourth requirement for an ideal money in 
one that will not be exported, that will remain m 
the nation that makes it and controls it, for h» 
functioning of its civilization. A system ... 
each nation may adopt for itself, a system th,.I 
will not interfere with the people of all nation" 
exchanging their products with each other. 


“The new system gives the ideal money to nn««t 
that requirement; and in connection with Ilf 
whole plan of a new civilization, will bring »»•' 
end to wars.” As he said this there was im.-'b 
wondering among the listeners. A new sub.l-l 
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wiik being touched, that later was to get absorb¬ 
ing attention. 

“It is not necessary to explain why it will not 
Ik 1 exported, as its redeemer is service in the 
nation producing it. Now gold is the redeemer 
of paper money, and it can be exported. 
No nation can control its affairs that cannot con¬ 
trol its financial system. Local self government, 
as applied to nations, is indispensable to their 
success. No nation can control its financial sys¬ 
tem, if its money is dependent on gold or any 
exportable substance. It is self-evident. So, to 
build a political organism, a ‘body politic,’ that 
can analyze and master the problem of civiliza¬ 
tion—with money one of the first essentials in 
the existence and the making of a civilization—it 
must have control of its financial system free 
from interference by the people of any other 
nation. Have the control itself. The system we 
are now analyzing is such a system. (Applause.) 

“It is claimed for gold,” he continued, “that it 
is necessary to have an international money—a 
money with which international commerce can bo 
carried on—commerce or trade between nations. 
This is a fallacy and results disastrously. It re¬ 
sults in nations becoming indebted to each other 
and the people of nations becoming in debt to the 
people of other nations; resulting in rivalry and 
quarrels over the possession and control ot the 
gold; and in the taxation and oppression of the 
people of weaker nations to collect these debts, 
including the seizure of their custom houses and 
other acts that results in wars. It breeds rivali y 
in the commerce of nations, engendering preju¬ 
dice and hatred. Propaganda is used in the 
press that is false and selfish, to cripple tho trndo 
of rival nations. Weaker nations are seized by 
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STS •52Srti»- in , dob ,'' “ 

All this | a stopped at „„„ P T Call> ' enal « v « 

the world adopt the financmi'' 8 ™,,^"^ 0 "* ° 
now discussing. ‘ * } tem that we ar 

"Whyf 

«hStio^“Sir °° ti,e pian ° f ° n °’ 

intornalioL m“ ev it '! ?, “•-wp-with no 
products with „ 0 ;je bts . ““ 110 exchange of 

tions limited to an pv,.), ’ m f Uerce between na- 

««w or ZZ &E2EI cach 

tinucd: '“Jhorewmt ^ **“ as 

of ad the ^ ' h t POrl dti “ 

ottor. A ship, „ y , will ^ 

other port of the United <;*„* , 0 k C ty or 

South America loaded { ° T * port in 

which there is a demand in t products for 

it is going. It 8 Mr£rn a , ie na i 10n to which 

United States m3 On ?* ** f ° r with 
•outhem port the ship m .?,° r o ' k arr,val » the 

oargo or his agent, if aboard l ? °"' ner of “■« 
there. The cargo i, s„M,' .l P ° P " to “ **»■* 
nation; and with th, mont of It “T 7 °‘ ,hal 
of coffee or other mwd„ l c ™ at n * tl0n a cargo 
demand in Zcot,T is a 

ton. trip. Say, the ship-owe"^ “* ”• 

U>« cargo are citizen, of the United sf ° f 

cargo which they sent ♦« c a , States - The 
them we will say . “' rica ia “ «>•' 

expense, they sell I hett ' ” d 0r " and •'’owe 
States for $120 000 Th ^ Carg0 in *be United 
$20,000. rffaLSt Z Pn r - ^ ,ri P “ 

TZ l t- argo b «• 

• °* “*** nation, selling the 
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cargo in another nathm *1 
nation and then buying a r !* m ° ney ° f ,hat 
agent or broker in each norf [ tU ™ Carg0, An 
of the cargo comimr mi ?? /’ know,n ff the nature 

*■»«•“ * «b. 

Iot, the two transaction. g0 ““'rooted 

the money of uTniZ T ° ul for Msh » 
rn.de. If the r »d “ ” f" U,e ™ h “" ge « 

States ho knows what the ? f lhc Uniled 

time he returns to the'tFnitedS. 0 ! Ih ° ,ri,> is csch 
return cargo and he } •* • ® tates an( * sells his 

country. t $ ,£ Z™’ 1 

m °Z ° f ron,aiL itYoLf"* 8 ' ®* 

ance of ™."de“",o ,“ Bd whal v °” «*H -ba|. 
Portwo'^^^^benomore. 

money and secondly the^ ™“l T‘" iZed " s 
lection of debts, vdSy d Xa«*■ 

Pr ° 9PCr0US *"* "•»“>-« 

Of r cy that d^a SSLS tlpZtf 

tions “ “ C ' ean S,a,e •* «1— betwZ 

to‘S ^ aU paop,e * *. 

progress made with . to learn the 

«-*.v might be benefited Sy i?'i^,£• ili2ali ° ,, ' ,t,t 
“You will ask thl * « n ‘heir own nations. 

“low .her^ a eSg"S™ a°dT ti " Ued ’ 
people traveling ; n e • ne,e 0n “ aow our 
have money of Vp • g0vernment 8 could 

visiting orTraZ^, n „ a *: v n8 ,heir':“ Ch ^ ™» 
b pa% their expenses or with 
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which to buy 

The answer to that qu by prea rrange- 

of a foreign cargo of P the owner of the cargo 
ment between n*tiun* ™ mowy h e received for 
would deposit a part o cim {try, for which he 

his cargo in u ba,lU ' ivmg him 0 credit for 

would receive a cert. M** ^ nation payable 

a stipulated sum in * Bay , leaving France 

in bis nation’s money. * *^ would buy from hia 
to como to the Uni the United States for 

bank a draft on a hank t ^ f 

"IT” the 

to tl.e dcp " ait th 0 ''Ja!oc 0 r“'he continued, “we will 

««To make this plainer, arrive8 m 

say a cargo trom K Be u„ the cargo for 

France. The ««" USCB *45,000 of it 

$50,000, in French moi >. ^ fle deposits 

in purchasing his rc French bank and 

$5,000 of it, French wo*> blg retu rn to the 

takes a certificate o |'P ‘ ^ bankg w hat the 

United States he learos If the demand 

dcm andUfor ^«^X o{ dep0 .H for « 

« »‘ ron * h ' s f* h,e ns n0 demand he on hw 
good profit. If;' 1 . thc person to whom ho 
next voyage to * ranc , Yodncts in France, 

sold it would use ^ cou ld carry hal 

The nations by comm to provide 

“<*» the, ' si ™X o preBentieg hank d»f. 

money for yisito , V character by previous 

for it. All business of this elm ^ ^ ^ 
arrangement between baukft _thus protecting 
through the goveri * ted by the nation i— 

individuals, or any nation to live 

such as immigrants com gf^d ^ u hnW> , 

temporarily to u»a V exing question 
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Unit now exist. Thus all money of each nation 
would remain in it—none leaving it. A stable and 
normal supply would always be had. It is as 
important for the financial blood in the ‘body 
politic’ to remain with it as it is for the blood in 
t bo human body to remain in it. Each nation will 
ho functioning, under the new civilization, in per¬ 
fect control of its financial system. There would 
lie no international money lenders disturbing the 
world with the collection of their debts, or bring¬ 
ing peoples into subjection to pay them tribute.” 
(Long continued applause.) 

“Peace in all the world will be in sight. Peace! 
Peace I Peace I” he said, with a voice that lingered 
with a gladness in the space that encompassed 
that vast audience, “will have come to stay on an 
earth that has been drenched in blood through 
international entanglements, commercial rivalries 
and intermeddling with each other. Prosperous 
and happy peoples, their selfishness held in re¬ 
straint by a limitation on wealth, character 
trained, broad minded, generous and hospitable, 
will lay aside prejudices. All religions will unite 
in few and simple tenets, recognizing the science 
of civilization, making one true religion and the 
Temple of Civilization will be built!” 

He bad uttered the last few words slowly in a 
clear sounding voice with a tone prophetic and 
convincing and with the last word the bell sounded 
that announced the close of the school for the day; 
and simultaneously with its ringing the audience 
rose en masse with bursts of applause, shouts and 
acclamations of joy and approval. 

All were keeping their places and more or less 
expressing the general good feeling that all felt, 
when Dr. Hibbs came forward on the platform 
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holding up his hands, which secured him atten¬ 
tion. He announced that it was the wish of the 
little teacher that tomorrow, Monday, be devoted 
to question* and answers, relating to any feature 
of the plan of a now civilisation; and that the next 
day, I ueaday, would bo the last day of the school 
for which the little statesman had special purpose, 
the 5,000 people in attendance slowly departed 
for their home*, or hotels in the resort, thinking 
of the present chaos in the world and of the dread 
of impending wars to come with confusion worse 
confounded unless decisive steps were taken to set 
the world right. 

7 ho day *8 session of the school was the subject 
of conversation with all who had attended it. 
Many were the comments and opinions expressed. 
Henry V arfield of San Francisco, a guest at the 
Club House Hotel, that afternoon, said: “My God I 
Think of it, no taxes, no assessors, no tax col¬ 
ectors, no bonds, ninety per cent of the office 
holders not needed, character training, the gov¬ 
ernment running automatically, a true democracy 
-—and peace—no—more—wars!!” “But,” inter 
rupted Chas. Henry East, an artist and cartoonist, 
of Koanoke, Virginia, “you are overestimating the 
character and intelligence of the people. There i* 
the rub! Selfishness is deep rooted in them, they 
will not inform themselves and are indifferent a* 
to what may come, is the rule; an attempt at char¬ 
acter training will fizzle out and accomplish noth 
mg. His plan is alright but the people are too 
stupid to accept it or act upon it.” 

“But,” said Warfield, “here is whero your 
joints are loose. You can train horses, dog* and 
other animals—go and see a dog show and *«« 
how they am lie trained—and then tell me if uni 
versal training of the hoys and girls, at the forma 
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ityo of the mind—in all the schools of the 
Ciii>>ii, will not train them to accept, to help make 
E.I. now civilization! They are more easily 
11 itirifil than dogs!” A crowd had gathered 
Kromid and now applauded what Warfield had 
i i»l said. 

The general consensus of opinion was expressed 
i Mr. C. F. Michael, a prominent, retired, busi- 
jtyiiui man of Bristol, Connecticut. He said: “The 
little prophet has given us the true science of a 
Oivilitation. His logic is unanswerable. Tho 
I rouble lies in getting what he has said to the 
people. Selfish interest is now in control of the 
press, most of it and nearly all the avenues of 
getting information to the people. Suppression 
of knowledge that should reach tho people, is tho 
spade that will dig the grave in which this eiviliza- 
tion will be buried. Overcome that and tho sun 
will shine on a startlingly wonderful new civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

All, however, were subconsciously waiting for 
questions that would come at the next session of 
the school. 







Peace! Peace! Peace! 


When nn'nes nr* forgotten 
And fleet! are tueleaa tiling!, 

When the dore shall warm her boasa 
Beneath the eagle ’s wingi; 

When memory of battlei 
At lait ii strange and old 
When nation! bn re oue banner 
Anil foea bare found one fold; 

When the Hand that sprinkle* g>li-g*c 
With its powdered drift of sou 
lias busked this tiny tumult 
Of armies, swords and guns; 

Then Bute’s last note of dinrori 
In all God’s world shall eeeee, 

In the conquest which is service. 

In the victory which is peace! 

—Lswuxex Kxcv~-Jn. 


71cmtn&wiA&! 



















CHAPTER Vin 


The Eiohth Day 

On Monday, the eighth day, the school opened 
promptly at 10 o’clock A. M., with about one 
thousand people in attendance. The Rogers Daily 
Post, in a town five miles away was now publish¬ 
ing each day a verbatim report of the school; and 
many in the larger attendance of the previous 
days were thus following the school at home. This 
had cut down the number coming. Fanners were 
also busy with their crops. The smallness of the 
audience, however, was soon accounted for in an¬ 
other way. News came that all over Northwest 
Arkansas and Southwest Missouri the people were 
getting ready to come in large delegations to be 
present on the next day which would be the last 
day. They wanted to demonstrate, by a great 
outpouring of the people, their sympathy for the 
principles represented by the school. 

The one thousand, however, in attendance was 
made up of close reasoners and representative 
men from many parts of the United States, 
thoughtful students of current events. 

An unnsually intelligent audience faced the little 
speaker as his left hand sounded the bell securing 
silence and attention. 

He began by saying that the day’s session would 
be exclusively devoted to questions and answers. 
He hoped to make the answers short as possible 
so as not to consume time needed for the many 
questions that might be asked. The same ques- 
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nob at tunn. might bo in the minds of bot 
When cue bad a sW it, it would answer for all 
JIe then announced that he was ready. 

°neRecognized was Mr. J. N. McOar- 
“A tf D6y ’ Stant ° n ’ N ° rth Dakota - He said: 

A reformer conscientious, practical and sensi- 

StTrS W ‘ 8 “ Ch in e ratitude and indifference 
hat he becomes discouraged and disgusted with 
the people till he thinks they are not worth sav- 

2Kf. thCD lfly9 d0VD ‘ '-nM you say 

he ^ T : “ X ° 0M U 8 trup reformer till 

he puts himself, as it were, in the position of the 

superintendent of an insane asylum.” (Smiles 

were on the faces of many.) “They are not re- 

ence * ^ ^ ^ thcy are (loia e~thoir indiffer- 
ence and inpatitude. Their environment has 

made them what they are. If they are cured, thev 

^^• begratefuL ” < A PPl«nse.) “We must 

uTk aUd “ 7 the hurann race is not 
worth saung because that is inclusive of all. It 

TS at they are ’ bnt what H>ey ought to be 
and by education and training a great human race 
can be brought into existence.” 

Question by W. W. Adams, abstractor, Ozark 
Arkansas. “If present banking is profitable to 

reia^z x n -t cxp,ained and aa ° ne <*■ 

many bank flT * **’ '° W d ° you account toT the 
many bank failures, seemingly now growing more 

sav ?en W d r nJ ,Th0 1 bankS haVe ,oaned «■*, 
say ten dollarsi in loans for each dollar thev have 

an , h of t nS Paper rediscou nted in the East • 
nd their borrowers being in debt and mortgaged 

to the limit, their products at a low price, what 
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they buy at a high price, taxes exorbitant the* 

P a ^. these bHnk8 - The bank’s deposits grow 
ess and they cannot pay the checks drawn on 

bp m i J UnC A tHey faU * But this do€8 n °t pav 
the debts and mortgages of the people. The re- 

Z7J th ; bank f0recl08e8 0D peopl. aS 

they all go down together-former owners of the 
bank and the people. In the South and West It 
money that should be in circulation is going East 
to pay interest on bonds and thus the South and 
est ,, drained of its money. They were flush 
when the money was borrowed, while thev wer* 

STM 4 ’ , b '“- finaUj ' Wn * aiort- 

saged to the limit, no more money comes, and in- 

terest payment, drain, them of their money. Tn 

hundred million dollar, annually, nearly all going 
East where the big money lenders are. The pres- 
ent system in the end will work ruin for all.” 

Question by S. H. Coffey, secretary of the Farm 
Labor Union of America, Bonham, Texas. “To 
what extent will present co-operative movements 
now organized and being organized, cure the situa- 

Answer. “Temporary relief, in a way, only. It 
will enable the fanners, we will say, to get better 
prices for their products and in a small wav to 
reduce prices on some of the things thev m U « t 
buy. It will enable them a little longer to pav in¬ 
terest on their mortgages-but in the end, present 
conations continuing, they will all go do^n-bo- 

coming tenants. Labor Unions for a time will hold 

up wages, but farmers and business men going 
bankrupt they and their sons becoming w*« 
earners, the number of unemployed win increase- 
breaking down character and creating world eca- 
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^■staaas 

elasses < 'but <> W U .f‘ U co "" i ’ cra,ion . of all, not by 
present banks pay 4 % ' J . tolir 

::\ b ^rrx::rS 

as" on”remT. l ° If*" d<,po,it » 33 times, where. 

them is: -In ^.TnWde of'S^°J 
reserve cities 7%. in „ . . ne and antral 

tral reserve cit eiia- bnr' TV '° %l to <*- 

on time Z«i“- *" ° f,h ™ °»>y 3* 

ttejr make on rem,l" r ‘ t 1 ”e'. ts 
checks. ” ^ deposits subject to 

SS=-srsir: 

them. Can you slsfv »I l , g0nnmmt own, 
correct?” y us that your statement is 

for A th7b. r nl u ' 0 T tng1he‘ A< * 

end perm,-,, tbe 8 ovfr„me„u 

II it SO wishes T« ■ slocit 111 them 
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rfplyT 8 TrMsurer “ d r«aived tie follow- 
He then read the letter as follows: 

4 192?"IV R T rV v B “ ard ’ W « s iiegtoo, Aogttst 

dro» S ‘ed to SI. T : “ r ° f An «"'‘ teted- 
aressed to the Treasurer of the United State. 

asking to be advised of the amount of Federal 

the by the eovernment of 

te Imted States, has been referred to this office 

the d £LT P fi W ° uld 8tate that a11 of the stock of 
the Federal Reserve Banks is owned by banking 

institutions which are members of the Feder.V 
Reserve System, no stock being owned by the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. Very Truk W •• 
Si^ed by “Walter L. Eddy, Assistant Ce- 

Tt n ,°, W , h ^ nding this letter to the Mayor of 
Monte Ne.” Which he did, the Mayor sittkg on 
the platform. “When this meeting adjourn s™ 

aftJ° h ° a ° j° me fonvard «nd read it Or here¬ 
after by addressing the Mayor of Monte Ne you 
can get a copy of it." yon 

Question by Joe A. Parker, farmer and real 
estate investments, Parma, Missouri. “You h ” 
.law that the Federal Beaerve Bank, J. ™ 

from taxation. Thi. i, »o unreasonable I wanT^o 
ask you for your authority." 

th^F^ er ‘i p The la8t para « Ta P h of section 7 of 
the Federal Reserve Act reads as follows.” Tak¬ 
ing it from a portfolio on the table, he read: 

s^f ed !r ! R !* erve Banks * inclndbg the capita 
stock and surplus therein, and the income 

8 . haU be eiem Pt from Federal, State aid 
t«a ion, except taxes upon rea, 

My God! • expressed an Arkansas fanner sitting 
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Z7. fami “*—*^sob 

no2°“Z b ? Ge °- E - W,Unc '. Monmouth. IUi 

a. ,f™ 

tzZmvz a :™ bh 1 ^ “•‘-as 

h~c, z lx”£» ^ 

Zw ■OnTd- il"™' rcsm ' e STT£ 

Board^nnd .LZZ , Z’aV'- e F ‘t ral BMerre 

1 - * ssr 

6% dividends «,,/ ex P ense9 > its stockholders 

for -/rzs tosx*^ 

‘V* ■ l0 * 

of the profits and totterT h* no'”' 10% 

«y eacess profit.,' ^ hZn tL . 

Seen several hundred million dollar.^h.tTh 

~rt r iw4 

All comes froZt’h? neoLr-'’ •*? proflt '' 

Pay.o l eepmZ;arZ“ ,theym "’' 

of^Favetmville ? 1 1 f cI!lro f’ * prominent banker 
«ud "ZZ™i^f!i v,as rooofinized. He 
have statS.” ,ed BMk y»a ahonld 



any subjee't should at all times be tototn” ° 
oo-ed. The action o, the ^ZaZS 
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bankers have been perfectly consistent with ti* 
policy adopted of getting money to the people hr 
loaning it to them and you have no class of citizen^ 
more honorable than the bankers. Under this pol 
icy the government issues the money, now mosiiv 
tederal reserve notes redeemable in gold* aix 5 
turns it over to the Federal Beserve Banks ex¬ 
empting them from taxation only charging them 
with the cost of printing it; and to the National 
banks subject to state and local taxation, cl arsing 
the National banks nominal interest 1 to 
The government looks to this banking s 'r s - 
tcm to loan the money to the people-to get it* in 
circulation by loaning it. This the banks do at 
the interest rates you are familiar with. The 
theory of the government is that the bankers are 
close to the people, can judge their credit best and 
are entitled to a profitable compensation- The 
government and the bankers are acting honest W 
consistent with the method adopted for putting*-- 
blood of civilization in circulation. The total 
nual interest, now, is about seven billion dollars 
that the people are paying, annually, tiring to 
keep money in circulation. 

“^Ve have been contrasting, comparing,” he 
continued, “the effect of putting money in circu¬ 
lation by loaning it, the people contracting debts, 
to get it in circulation, with a policy of putti-ir * 
in circulation by giving the people an opportmd^ 
to buy it for their services and property and in¬ 
curring no debts.” (Applause.) “We lu-r 
nothing to say to the discredit of the bank ;- 

Jj 1 ® Fedcr * ] Banka are paying their 

aalariea, many Umet aa much aa tiU 

ever heretofore received, and are building 3 

U m Ur°eVr«t a ?“ in 4. m0re "“V* 1 ddEe^^SJ^ 

in large renfala. The coat of all which with ' 

onging to them, they deduct from the profit* US *“*“** 
to the government for what it geta—what la left. 
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tbat l hey a [ e agenta for - and a 

, \ 8hown haa bank nipted the gov- 

ermneiits ancJ people of the world; has fostered 
trust* and monopolies is breaking down char¬ 
acter . creating prejudices, and is mainlv the canse 
of wars.'* (Applause.) “We have nothing against 
bankers personally, they are honorable men ! It is 
w^^ 8 6111 - W V Pp08e ’ Civilization is at stake and 

“It h- 7^* ? Pr ° teC i it " < Eenewed applause.) 

J* . * ?? h ° DOr ° f tbe bankers that we now 
appeal to help save civilization.” 

Mr. McWrov said nothing more. 

The next one recognized was Mr. John Baldwin, 
a ai f d Rrmer » from Appleton City, Missouri. He 

T 'll 0 ! h ! 8 ° lation of this Problem of civilization, 

UrZ." 7 °“ thi “ k ° f ™" 

atrdghtaMa ” p - Here ™ “ col¬ 
lateral subject bat one that might be an impor- 
tant OD6. 1 

ti^! h ~ ^ creating a perfect civiliza- 
tion, the little philosopher began, “is one that 
enters into the homes, where there should exist 
harmony in the family unit. A successful and 

thTn y / a i r° ple iB ba8ed on tb e homes of 

- p ople. If there be harmony of sentiment 
there, almost any one of the family can go forth 

Them a t a b f ? f .° r tbe tha g t ho^ 

° f the h ° me and the care and training 

mother' tt™ T** 7 depends ° n the ^ 
mother. She is the queen of the home and that is 

er dominion. The happiness of the family and 

peace of mind of the husband who is the provider 

on thTm g ° mt ° the 5" ,d ° r t0 bnsin<388 >depends 
on the management of the home. The one to do 
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this is the wife, the woman. The men of the fam- 
Uy votmg, harmony in the family existing, father 

Si gr 7V° n * M lU re « istor the ballot box in 
of , * armI,es ^ expressed opinion of 
f unit K the Wome » are to vote, it means 

pat °? com mitteos, are sought after by 
candidates to electioneer, are themselves at times 
looted to office; all this taking them awav from 

from° a ! ld . t ^ Ir children and diverting their minds 
from their Ood given province of making the 
home. It does not mean that she will not study i he 
relation of government to civilization-she can do 
this m the quiet and undisturbed possession of her 
home-and being the much admired wife and 
mother by husband and sons-the queen of their 
home-she will have an influence controlling them 
in the ballot they are to vote. Much moreTo than 
she will if she neglects the home and children to 
become active in politics. Outside the home the 
only vocation woman should seek is ns teacher and 
as nurse. In theso vocations they can help train 
the children and be ministering angels to the sick 
A womanly woman is to be admired, a mannish 
woman is not admired. Under a new civilization 
a prosperous people, the men will bring home the 
necessities and comforts of life; and the wife and 
daughters will be at home cultivating the finer 
graces and making the house, the yard and the 
garden a welcome greeting to father and sons; 
here, semi-occasionally hospitality to their neigh¬ 
bor friends will mark the revival of that spirit 
that makes the social life an inspiration. 

.. career Heaven,” he con¬ 

tinued, ‘the one for which woman was ordained 
by almighty Providence is making the home! 
Modesty and refinement in woman is the hope of 
awakening chivalry and knighthood in the men 
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' ,W " «“ ««d, livinj 

S3 tmM ‘< n.S 

i«T vole of the people •. 118 QUMtloii to a raujor 

ssr^B-r^^z 

-oob^loile^^aWif- 

Dnche«ne, n Ctah A 'it ? lomo ”J " nurseryman, of 

>o protect thrive JZT T. f ° r ^ 
interest bearing he n 1 S 8 ! 0 d a £° V buying 
securities—thus havinV^ interost faring 

d *]» n ” no z£zz,?z:zr r uH 

po^- r n r ; y ;;?j “ a - v ' ,r ' ra *. 

Mete SCASTs” 1 b ”fa cr. 

age, disability or other nece- .® ertai j l conditions, 
needed pavable to the fn • I hSlt ’ V ’ aild ^ not thus 

■7 «Zi ZiZiSz ZT : aa to 

latmg sum that may become ample T„ T™*' 
perous Civilization there will h?r 1 pros ' 
want as old are com! * • , fewer P« 0 Ple in 

and better neighbors. ‘ I°f‘it 7s dliJdrCn 

bo can get it from M.M uST"” he 
Companies—but from ,”o-ou rf 

panics’ as they exisf i 6 U d *'iue Com¬ 
be gone-ther are’ aL n i »T* “° ne r and ^ 
ers you now have.” * 10 !ar " eat money lend- 

North 8 Car 0 ^ a Dr ‘ - T 1 ^ r f IeXander - of Matthews, 
bank in North Dakota Zf 7 "° W a state °™ed 
the people of that stafe tin DOt ^ ve rp hef to 

United States the iron* 188Ue mone - v * The 
authorized to’ makT and g ° Ve ? nmeut can - It is 

money. The bank fa North 
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trolled bv wlinf v _ ,, 

f® ives deposits mid Pow *«’/ *s 

ban,is to loan to the D ? on , ° ver to oth~ 

«ent at Washington.M Pe ° pIe * S doc ' 8 tbe «ov»n- 

and wtho VbulutTT **“" °* Baco “, minister 

fed ti. voo^uo^rn ;‘ You 

teacher and nurse-may m 1pv h T e ' e **Pt u 

But 1 m ainly rise to askthJ be Asters* 
claimed that in the lastMt ^ *“•«<»: ‘It « 

Wbi . cb money lending has er?**™’ the period h 
rapidly, more inventions mdlTi Volum ° m(Jit 
have been made, than in anv f nal ^ 

^ at 18 ^ 0ur answer to thief^ P 1008 Period. 
Answer. ttr Th liN * 

A mini s t e ; i 8 a teaThe?^^ ** Station j 8 . 
teacher in the polpit Th ‘ CaU becom e a great 
question is, Previous to ?L? 8W ° r to ^ 
money was not circulating j P^ ri °d m mention, 
quantity, but with th» « normiU or saiBcien- 
na me, the lawlta^ ^ ° f tbe Ptrio?^ 
," as lo “ned over and fbo mon.y 

being returned to the bant* 8,110 and a £ain, i: 

main ly romaining i^ h et k n V r , Whi,e ^ Wd 
it oireulafng °^ ? hecks r *^ 

br °ught on p an ic a by | OJins C h Xce P fm e ' vb en it 
flmdiod the country with g Catied ^ it 

r r‘,7 and «- 

rcsnlt8 y 0ll name;—hut „m' , , ,,a " br ‘>”Slt tU 
“*»» With the peon „ “ n ly “* " it i. 

national, state, munici^l 8ubmer e®d beneat*- 
debts, taking all they ^uU^°!? 0rate . and Prirar, 
taxes. They have now b “ * V* y ,nter ^ and 
result paralysis and n owerl to the limit_; • 

‘bat has been awompli«h^ <?n ?if e8frBction °* ail 
new civilization all the good thrt** 6 ** Dfld<?r ** 

* years ° f ^ 
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obtained, continue to grow and do more, with no 
debts or other evil results.” (Continued applause.) 

Mrs. Bacon rising, said: “It is gratifying to get 
both your answers. ’ * 

Question by Thoa. W. Harvey, real estate in¬ 
vestments, Huntington, West Virginia. “You 
have limited wealth of any one person to $50,000. 
I would suggest that it would encourage home 
ownership and the making of the comforts, ele¬ 
gance and refinement of homos, if the home build¬ 
ing was not included in the limitation of $50,000. 
^ our plan of a new civilization strikes me so 
favorable, and I regard it as so indispensable, it 
would strengthen it, in the prospects of its adop¬ 
tion by the people, by the suggestion I make.” 
(Applause.) 

Answer. “There is merit in your suggestion 
and a proper subject to be submitted to the peo¬ 
ple, under a new civilization, with prospect for a 
majority vote in favor of it, provided the value 
of the home residence is limited to an amount that 
would curb the ostentatious display of wealth- 
fixing the amount for valuation of residence that 
would not be considered in the $50,000 limitation 
of wealth. It would encourage home ownership 
and architecturally better homes.” 

Question by Mr. L. A. Neis, manager of the 
Western News Company, Chicago, Illinois. “Do I 
understand you that if one is a money maker, and 
b' management or by chance becomes worth 
more than $50,000, he will have the opportunity to 
spend the surplus himself for the common good 
m such way as suits his taste and desires! But 
if he does not, then the government enforces the 
limitation!” 

Answer. “You understand it correctly.’* 












"TW ofir*" 1 ’ 0f CUa *°’ *«" •» - : 

- rs: s 

a *««. - 

>-on ha4 aubatanti,^ «,r^T 

granted, that a declaration of’trar won Id be left 
a majority vote of the peonfen°, ‘a , 
present Constitution of the United Stated l ef ’, 
to C ongress. I would like to spo on 1 * 

.0 the Constitution 
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mg, chemistry, agriculture, etc. Why do you 
eliminate these special studies coming under pub¬ 
lic education!” F 

Answer. “There is nothing now so abused as 
is he state monopolizing education in these spe¬ 
cialties you have named and which it is attempt¬ 
ing to teach in the State Universities. It results 
in a congestion of too many pupils at one place. 
The teachers, professors, all are selected by one 
department of the state. The teaching of* such 
schools should be left to competition. Teaching 
is an art possessed by many and competition 
would develop the best. Education in the arts 
and sciences left to competition, will result inmauv 
schools academies and colleges, here and there 
through the country, developing the best of teach¬ 
ers and fewer pupila assembled at anv one place 
—environment best suited for study. With a 
prosperous people the tuition will be readily forth¬ 
coming and infinitely better results will be ob¬ 
tained. When the government provides free 
schools for aU, for primary education, which 
would include high schools for a finish and a polish 

toJh° 86 T - ° f C ° Ur8e includin g character 
teaching education thereafter should bo under 
com,* , t .ve schools—-will « lest, f„, ,„e 
«f eaeh pnpd m each school, on character Irain- 
mg. His perfect familiarity with the subject of 
character necessary for his admission.” 

Question by George L. Sands, President Fann- 
ers Union, Little Rock, Ark. ; “I n the conflict 

wheTein Pvilt Evi1, • V °“ llore laM ■>"• 
W h .“ 1,8 mo “' Powerful influence be 

hae ng possess,on of the flnancial aystem of the 

you h™ n,0n , <!5 '- t,le M«xi Of civilization as 
J-ou have so aptly termed it. I now want to call 
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attention to where this power is at time? 
with the most deadly effect; which must be over¬ 
come, a way found to meet it, or all is lost. Each 
four yours here in the Uuited States, there is 
a national election upon the result of which come? 
good or evil—either a policy of reform or to ad¬ 
here to the present destructive system. Herein, 
each four years, comes a titanic struggle between 
Good and Evil. And about thirty days before 
the election the button is touched in Wull Street, 
by which the bank officials in all the large cities 
call in the owners of all the factories, which in the 
aggregate total millions of votes in the 1 nited 
States, and say to them, ‘If —- (meaning the 
reform ticket) wins, we shall call in all our loans. 
Its election means a panic and we will want our 
money ' * " The factories and merchants 

are all in debt to the banks. This has the result 
desired—the superintendent of each factory calls 
the men, the workmen, together and tells them 
that if so and so is elected the factory is going 
to shut down * * * The workmen are abso¬ 

lutely dependent on their wages, and this turns 
millions of votes. This is one of the instance? 
of the dreadful power of money 1 How are you 
going to meet itl” 

Answer: “You have made a correct state¬ 
ment. Its effect extends farther than to the 
workmen in the factories. It goes into the towns 
and villages where many are in debt to the banks. 
The reply to it is this, to be gotten to all the*# 
men and women who it will be thus attempted! to 
coerce—to carry out such a threat is the 
thing in the world these financiers would thini o: 
doing. The closing down of the factories would 
mean hundreds of thousand—in the total millions 
of workmen—pouring out on the streets of ti* 
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cities, with interminable confusion, danger to 
property, and disastrous results to follow. The 
threat is made for its effect and not intended to 
be carried out. Present conditions is an appeal 
to the money lenders to make no such threats, 
and let democracy function by the people, unin¬ 
timidated. voicing their judgment 

Question by Geo. Colwell, Editor of the News, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, Canada. * * Under the finan¬ 
cial system of the new civilization what is to be¬ 
come of gold, its value and its use?” 

Answer. “Gold is now hidden away in dark¬ 
ness, in vaults. Gold is one of the purest of 
metals and its color is regarded as a symbol of 
sunshine. Due to the extensive demand for it as 
a redemption money it iB now practically all in 
dnrkness hidden away from the sight of the 
people. When no longer used as money, it will 
come into the daylight at a reasonable cost, and 
will be used to embellish and beautify furniture; 
and the paneling of the interior of houses, bring¬ 
ing sunshine inside the homes; and in many other 
ways in which it will shine with the color of the 
sun, brightening, sentimentally, the social lives of 
the people. And being cheaper, the demand for 
money taken off of it, it wdll be used more exten¬ 
sively in the arts and sciences.” (Applause.) 

Question by Mr. B. F. Keith, a farmer, from 
Currie, North Carolina. “How is the present 
situation to be handled, when it comes to legally 
setting up the new civilization? What is to be¬ 
come of the debts, bonds, mortgages and notes 
now' existing? How are the people to get a clean 
slate to start off with? As much as the new civili¬ 
zation is desired, indispensibly important to have, 
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humanity, the existence of a civilization, all 
pending on getting rid of the one we have Te* • 
do so, a majority consent wonld be neceesar 
and a method is yet to be disclosed-to shake ' s 
t he encumbrance that is now upon the nation t- ; 

H ° W °“ “ ** do “’ * » P—W 

The little statesman replied: “I am going ♦ 

answer that question tomorrow. It is a quest; 

. ^ be 111 the minds of millions of people 

is a subject of itself. I will answer it tomorrow." 

There being no other questions the school a ! - 
journed, to convene the next morning at 1 
o dock. Tomorrow’s session to be the last one of 
the school. Before adjourning the little teacher 
had requested that the 42 boys and girls preset 
on the first and second days be in their seats at 
the next session of the school. 

Soon after adjournment the committee on 
arrangements met and called in several to as,:-'- 
m a program for receiving and properly handlii e 
the many delegations that were reported as com! 
u:g m the morning from many places. 

George Singel of Fort Smith, Arkansas, was 
elected chairman of the committee and that nig- • 
standing in a chair in the thronged lobbv of a 
hotel, he said: “We now have before us the plan 
ot a new civilization, every cog wheel in which 
fits, running smoothly, and automatically, creating 
a perfect civilization, peace on earth and the re¬ 
demption of mankind from the evils and confu- - 
now existing in the world. Tomorrow, let ns h 
it will be shown that it can be adopted tf.f 
a,"!! M State8 ’ constitutionally, legally and pt 


































CHAPTER XI 


The Ninth Day 

It was a beautiful day following the rising sun, 
such as is common in the Ozark Mountains. Dele¬ 
gations began arriving by 8 A. M. Starting at 
dawn as far as 50 miles away in automo¬ 
biles, before 10 A. M., as many as ten thousand 
people were on the scene of tho coming session of 
the school. 

To understand this outpouring of the people 
one must know the situation in Benton and ad¬ 
joining counties. The legislature in 1920, without 
previous discussion or notice to the people, had 
passed an Act, defining Road Districts in 64 coun¬ 
ties, naming Road Commissioners for each district 
and authorizing the issuing of bonis by these 
commissioners, who were carefully selected for :h- 
purpose, for more than 100 million d.Ilara. In 
Benton County, the scene now at the “School/* 
it was for one million 600 th'--usar.i d i’-ars with 
an annual interest of about 100 thousand dollar*, 
a county with a population of only 35,001 Pr-ra- 
rations for this bonding Act seems to have been 
made quietly, creating a concussion like a thunder¬ 
bolt when it became known to the people. 

Notwithstanding the State Constitution pro¬ 
hibits the issuing of any “interest bearing in¬ 
debtedness by the state, any county, city, town or 
municipality,” the supreme court by a vote of 
three to two had sustained the Act. Thus de- 
153 
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ciding that notwithstanding this provision of the 
Constitution supposed to be all inclusive in pro¬ 
tecting the people against interest bearing bonds 
and which plainly was the intent, it could be nega- 
tned and annulled by creating civil divisions of 
the counties inclusive of the cities and towns to be 
known as “Boad Districts,” and authorizing thorn 
to issue interest bearing debts. The effect of this 
oupreme Court decision was that the state, comi¬ 
ties, cities, towns and municipalities could all bo 
redistricted under some other name than connty 
city, town or municipality and bonded without 
Lmit. It went even further than this. The 
Supreme Court affirmed an Act that took the issu¬ 
ing of the bonds out of the hands of the people 
and directed that men named in the Act should 
issue the bonds—which they did. The State Con¬ 
stitution had also placed a limit on taxation for 
any one year meaning to include all taxes, 'State, 
Lounty, Municipal and School’—at 2 and 2/10 
per cent of the assessed valuation of property— 
State tax one per cent, County tax one-half of one 
per cent Municipal five mills, school tax two 
mills and authorized no other tax—meaning the 
aggregate of these to be the limit. This too was 
ignored and most of the people are now paying 
taxes, annually, as much as 10 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of their property and some of 
TUe people much more than that 

And what had still further aggravated the situa¬ 
tion the bond money had been recklessly, and cor- 

rnn'/v, SP<?nt ', i n „ Benton Count y the one million 
COO thousand dollars were soon all spent with 

roads it had made that would not have cost under 

£U\™ S \? nd ,ifficient n,ana ^ m ^t more than 
SJOO OOO. It was so testified to by expert, experi¬ 
enced road builders. This moral turpitude aad 
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official wickedness is thus felt in 64 Count h- 
Arkansas. 

So, from Benton and adjoining counties, a’.'. 
affected alike, this day came an outpouring of the 
people. The reception committee handled them 
nicely, selecting the leading citizens in each dr’e- 
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gation and giving them seals in the pavili 
Everet Johnson’s famous brass band that cam-? 
with the delegation from Carroll County 
seated on the platform which had been enhtrr- 
The meeting opened with the band plav-.'^- 
Dixie and then The Star Spangled Banner 7i- 
forty-two boys and girls who compose : the 
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“I will now ask each of yon to stand straight 
and join your hands behind you, the right hand 
clasping the left.” They did so. 

“Now heads up looking at me,” 
he said. A pause. “Now re¬ 
peat after me,” which they did. 

“Habit — is— a —cable—we — 
weave—a—thread—each—day 
—t ill—it—i s— so—strong—we 
—cannot—break—it ’ ’ 

Then smiling he Baid, “I am 
so glad to have met you again 
—I am leaving tonight. You 
will now take your seats.” 

When they were seated, encom¬ 
passing the whole audience with his eyes he 
slowly began. 

“I now want to Bpeak as I would speak to the 
men of wealth the world over—and to the men of 
influence in every community on earth. A situa¬ 
tion exists, around the planet wherever there are 
governments, that excites anxiety. If a new civili¬ 
zation is to take the place of the present one, the 
time is now ripe for it. If you postpone it preju¬ 
dices and clashing selfish interests will embroil 
the people till all reason is submerged in eava'ge 
strife. And if that comes it is too late. 

“Science, knowledge discovered, is now sup¬ 
porting both sides as represented by Good and 
Evil. On the side of Evil deadly gasses are being 
discovered that can kill all the citizens in a city 
we will say in one day. Preparation is being 
made for more wars! If they come, and they are 
inevitable under the present grind of this civiliza¬ 
tion which is inciting antagonisms, that will result 
in arraying people in hostile strife against each 
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other, within nations as well as nations against 
each other. 

pent up prejudices and savagery of 
the people are once beyond the control of reason, 
it means that this civilization will be burnt to 
ashes. 

“ ^ on must remember that government every¬ 
where is being considered unbearable by the 
people;—this feeling is growing with increased 
taxation; with loss of liberties that are felt to be 
necessary for contentment and happiness re¬ 
garded as belonging to the people of right; with 
corruption in administration of government and 
with laws that are working destructively. Do not 
blind your eyes to the situation as it is. 

“That this attempt at an enduring civilization 
can crumble and become extinct is something that 
you Bhould also consider. It is only about 6,000 
years since this attempt at a civilization began 
and only in the last 500 years has it been dis¬ 
covered the world is round; a planet revolving in a 
universe of suns and planets. It is only in the 
last 200 years that the people of this civilization 
have populated the inhabitable continents and 
islands of the earth. 

“What of other civilizations that have gone be¬ 
fore this one? Prehistoric relics tell us they have 
been here and are gone. Geology, the most in¬ 
fallible historian of the earth’s surface, in it* 
language written on the strata of the earth’s 
crust, gives us the information that the earth has 
been inhabitale for as many as 100 million years 
and inhabited for untold millions of years. This 
civilization is orjjy 6,000 years old—a mere speci. 
only, in the millions of years the earth has beer 
inhabited. 
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Civilizations have come and gone. How many 
of them have preceded this one we know not. We 
know positively that one or more have been here 
before thiB one. And they crumbled absolutely 
and disappeared, leaving no information as to whv 
they fell. One that preceded ns left the Pyramid's 
of Egypt. What name they called that country 
we know not. And with all the wonderful knowl¬ 
edge this civilization has acquired, it is not yet 
determined how the people of that civilization 
lifted and put in place the heavy stones of which 
the Pyramids are built—heavier than any known 
means this civilization has for lifting and placing 
stones of that weight. 

“May we not reason by induction that each of 
these civilizations rose to great heights of intelli¬ 
gence and then came face to face with the situation 
that we have now! And failing to solve the science 
of civilization became submerged in a sea of strife 
over differing opinions as to where the fault laid 
and what was wrong—the same situation that we 
now face F Realizing the trouble w # are mow in 
and the threatening dangers, is it not reasonable 
to conclude that ajl governments failed as the 
people contended in bloody strife! Tcoee re¬ 
viving after all order was destroyed, to¬ 

gether in tribes—losing in the deeadep of stimfe 
all knowledge of literature and mechanic?, and 
started again in a primitive state to study tie 
problems of commerce and the betterment of their 
condition! 

“Are we not now where they were, just nreviona 
to their fatal decline! 

“Is it net reasonable to so conclude, 
see how littlo the people now know about zk« sc 
ence of civilization—how the nation is regarded as 
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an open field for any one to acquire what ho wants 
with the possession of wealth unlimited to bo 
owned by any one—and protected in his greed by 
law! Privileged laws that enrich the few and im¬ 
poverish the many, just as the financial laws com¬ 
mon to all nations now do! Where are the people 
in this civilization who have slopped to consider 
that there is no such thing as a civilization with¬ 
out money? That money is the life blood of civili¬ 
zation? That it should exist in normal quantity 
and be protected in its circulation? Am I not safe 
in saying there is not one such person in ton 
thousand ? 

“With that true of the present civilization is it 
not probable that it was true of previous civiliza¬ 
tions?—considering that they were influenced by 
the same human nature that possesses the people 
of this civilization? If with all our intelligence 
acquired in taking care of ourselves, individually, 
we neglect the common good—unmindful tku. 
civilization is a science that must be masters 
or we perish, is it not reasonable to conclude that 
other civilizations were in that situation preceding 
their downfall? And that they fell through igr.< : 
ance of the cause of their falling? 

“That we are now approaching a world cata- 
trophe, plainly in sight, is not to be questioned. 
And with so few trying, intelligently and un¬ 
selfishly, to save this civilization, is it not rig 
conclude that the people of past civilizati ons - 
not see the cause of the downfall of their erv_i*~ 
tion? 

“In the 6,000 years that this civilization ta* 
been attempting to form and progress, there hi 
been periods in which the same laches. ttr ~-rs 
errors, at periods crippled and destroyed r-ww 
ment. One of the most blighting, and 
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these was the downfall of the Roman Republic. 
At each of these periods when ruin seemed to have 
banished all hope, the liberty loving people fled to 
undiscovered portions of the earth and again set 
up government. 

“This flight and pursuit—good and evil—con¬ 
tinued, till now the whole world has been discov¬ 
ered and inhabited; and the two, Good and Evil, 
now face each other in a moral and deadly 
combat. We are now at the crisis that came to 
prehistoric civilizations. There is no other undis¬ 
covered land to which the people can flee to again 
set up government and try anew the problem of 
perfecting a civilization. 

“It is now or never with this civilization! 
Shall it perish and be numbered with dead civili¬ 
zations f 

“Does not every manly and humane instinct 
in the human race respond to the call to save itf 
If snved with the organism of a new civilization 
that masters a knowledge of that science, we go 
forward in a civilization perfected that will dis¬ 
cover all the hidden knowledge of the universe, 
muteral and spiritual!” (Applause.) 

“We thus view the perspective, a -vista of the 
distant view, but not so distant, if we promptly 
act! No great house can be built without a plan, 
no great purpose can be achieved with ut a pro¬ 
gram. 

“It must not be attempted by foree! Force 
begets force! Hatred begets hatred: And all 
will end with this civilization in its erav®! Kind¬ 
ness begets kindness! And honor is reciprocated! 

Unselfish handling of the situation will crow* it* 
effort with success!! 

“Then how shall we proceed? The people here 
in the United States where liberty of thought still 
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exists—is not as yet under the heel of selfish 
oppression—can act 1 setting an example that will 
be followed by all the nations of the earth!” 
(Applause.) 

”A National convention can be called by the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states to frame 
a new constitution. Or two-thirds of the members 
of Congress, or two-thirds of the state legisla¬ 
tures, can propose an amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution which will be all sweeping, superseding and 
replacing all parts of the present constitution that 
conflict with the plan of a new civilization; and 
when ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures 
will become the fundamental law. 

“Do you say impossiblet That they will not do 
it, that ignoranoe is so all prevailing, selfish human 
nature so fixed and existing, that the people will 
not elect a congress and legislatures that will lift 
us on to this higher plane! The reply is, get the 
education to the people. Let them see the light, 
the possibilities, the permanent prosperity and 
happiness that will come to the human race -—that 
it will take only two or three years to Wing it 
w hen they act! Put the plan of a new civilization 
into every home, herald it to the multitude! aud 
human nature will have left the breasts of men 
and women, if they do not respond by acclaiming 
it with their ballots!!” (Applause.) 

“But, you will say, that selfish wealth, the men 
who have the monopoly of wealth, who own or 
control the press and the thoughts of the many 
will continue to dominate public sentiment and be 
against the plan. The reply to this is: A crisis 
confronts them! It is the psychological time for 
them to consider! They have a choice. On one 
hand is confusion with threat of loss of all they 
have—with the loss of civilization itself. On the 
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other hand a comfortable fortune awaits them, 
$50,000, with habits restored to plainness e nd 
simple life. They have the choice of the two. 
A world lost! or a new world!! promoting the 
happiness of mankind I! (Applause.) 

‘‘When they have studied the plan of the new 
civilization and see the logic of it, that it will 
work smoothly and efficiently, do you not give 
most of them credit with having a moral sense of 
their duty? Mr. Bockefeller has given millions 
of dollars to promote education, science of health 
and other benefactions. Mr. Carnegie did the 
same in his life time. On dying their inanimate 
forms possess nothing but a shroud and the casket 
in which they are laid at rest There are tens of 
thousands of such men who are giving to allevi¬ 
ate the welfare of the people and the distress of 
the poor. Will they not, most of them, when the 
opportunity is offered, give liberally to the new 
civilization which provides for securing the 
permanent happiness of mankind? and to the 
rapid advance of the human race in the develop¬ 
ment of character and wisdom, co-txtensive with 
the universe and eternal life!! 

“This class of men are now giving, more or 
less, to relieve distress. With the cause creating 
distress, continuing their gifts bring temporary 
relief only. The great gift they wul give when 
yielding to the form of the new civilization will 
bring permanent relief! (Applause long eon- 
tinned.) 

“It is the custom now, in time of war, to draft 
men and take their lives in defence of the nation. 
Is it not equally as just and right, and placing 
this right of compulsion on a higher plane, when 
you draft the surplus and unnecessary wealth of 
the individual in defense of civilization? Endow- 
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“To plan, work out and vote for the new civ¬ 
ilization will not hurt business as now conducted. 
Let it proceed as it is now, and in a quiet and calm 
contemplation, good will and a smile for all, let 
the people register at the ballot box the verdict 1 
There will be nothing made by abuse or acri¬ 
monious debate. Argue and aualyze the problem 
as you will, as we have freely analyzed it here! 
And all get ready for the coming of a NEW CIV- 
IL1ZATIONJ’’ (Long continued applause.) 

He was done. He did not ring the bell, but in¬ 
dicated by his manner that he was through. He 
had not closed in a burst of oratory or impas¬ 
sioned appeal as he might have done, one that 
would have stirred the hearts of his listeners! 
He had left that to the subject itself. His mind 
seemed to be all comprehensive, and knew that 
the impassioned words of eloquence were of tem¬ 
porary effect only; that the emotion that must 
exist in the breasts of men and women to move 
the human race to act must exist in facts and con¬ 
ditions and in a knowledge of the way out. All 
these he had brought forcefully to their attenti on 
and on this concluding day he had made dear 
the WAY OUT! 

He could have said, - We who are now living 
stand at the vantage point ir. ail the cycles of time, 
to do the one great thing that the peoples of all 
past civilizations might have dam and did not 
do. We can see why they did not. ause their 
human nature was as ours now is, that i- about 
to plunge us into error of aetion that would carry 
us where it carried them. But now in the last 
nine days what has been revealed to u*. to me and 
to you, is a tocsin sounding an alarm and caiin.g 
upon the people of this civilization to avoid err^r 
and take the right step. At the critical moment 








loo PAUL'S SCHOOL OF STATESMANSHIP 

10 tU8 CiviliZfltion ’ the P^ple profit- 

a 0m l Can 8aVe aDd P er P e * uate and make 

ptrfeci eivihzation her# on this PLANET!” 

AVh,n th e appkns 6 had stopped the audience 
sat or stood silent as if waiting for the lit(l« 

fom Sr T t0 COa l iane 48 he still on the plat¬ 
form. Aoting the uncertainty existing in the 

minds of the multitude, he faced them and said 

a f] ie^.. h i° n U f hI * bid yon aU «n affectionate 
a lieu! And again there was applause long con¬ 
tinued a greeting and farewell I 

JS f had , the l . rap T t attention of the audience from 
start to finish. It was a scene, as ten thousand 

gotten! hUDg UP °“ GVery W ° rd> never t0 be for * 

WaS fa the ^ of many, 
world f” h ^ haS reach the P 60 ? 1 ® of the 


THE END 
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THE PYRAMID 


By William H. Harvey. the Author and builder : 
Pyramid. 


T HE PYRAMID or Obelisk, it mar be r*>d_ -r 
be built of Portland Cement Concrete All o:t. 
edge now known regarding cement work will be as*d ’■ 
make it a structure that will last for all time. 7b- Pert- 
land Cement Association has donated the •ervice- of one 
of it* experts to aid in its construction. He came on ror 
ground and viewed the site when in course of prepara¬ 
tion, passed on and directed the grade of sand and grsv- 
to be used and defined the proportions, cement «and 
find gravel, 1-2-4 with steel reinforcement, of which the 
Pyramid will be constructed. He will be piv—r.t fr m 
time to time and observe the progress of the work. B- 
gives it as his opinion, with a water-proof finish m > 
surface, the Pyramid will not deteriorate or suffer fr 
erosion by action of the elements and will last a mill - 
years and longer, indefinitely. 

I also have the assistance and advice of geological 
engineers relating to the formation of the rock uni-r 
the Pyramid in preparing the foundation that it. lv 
may endure forever. 

Construction has begun by work on the free nr t 
with reference to protecting it and making :t aa cr. i z r "-T 
as the Pyramid. A retaining wall of rock acd - -:r • 
165 feet long has been built on one side c? the r * 
prevent water flowing in the valley from ever »r —-t- r 
ing on the Pyramid. While the foundar.ee to r-—• 
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tho Pyramid is solid limestone rock tunnel, ~ 

ete^driUed about h and hol *> 6 inches in <W 

eter drilled four feet apart down thru the limestone 

cement ^ till all 3^^ 

tion 0 l JuH r^i b / ynmid ***** oa tili9 founds- 
3*3* £ “ d .<*“«» ^ 40 feet square 

. ' ' 16.000 cubic feet of rein. 

J-SHTiTSt. The p ' ramiJ rw,i " 8 - “■ 

**,*+* “*• 'fnowton 85 feet end ,„ d „ e et the 

In the part 32 feet square will be a room 16 foot «n„ n 

8 feet «*■ in *• ** 

0f 1116 Pj ' ramid * *» will be used 

£2£ “Jt f ° f *W» onbie feet of sand and 

04,000 ca °ie feet of gravel. The total M e* 
tuetely eetimeted at 6^,000 T6 * t0tol “ •PP™>- 
The locetion of the PjT.ruid j, u „ nh! N . - 

S 5 ^ 3 ===tt.w 

Theo ' a of the mountain at the edge of a vallev 

w.ooo tZ high. tsrs *+* were onc * 

oldest mountains in the world. The RwjSs aJTa bah° 

% a - -Sis; h^ 
-op of sssasai*- j* &=? - *- 
sc= trr h r* - -*~ns 
£ K£ Ssarsrs 2? 

S"**-®* * S «*«d . eert^ta 

SXSE io "■« £ 

the Pyramid is safe to endnre for all time. 
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On top of the shaft of the Pyramid will he plaeed i 
plate of the moat enduring metal known, with tie a 
wription moulded in the plate, 

When this can be read go below and find the 
cause of the death of a former Civilisation. 

Similar plates will be placed on the exterior wall of the 
two vaults and the room, except, “go below’’ on the 
reading will be changed to, “go within." 

In the large room at the base of the Pyramid and in 
the two vaults in the shaft will be placed a book giving 
the rise and decline of this civilization and the cause of 
its death. It will be a cloth bonnd book, of probably 300 
or 400 pages, printed on paper on which a paper expert 
in New York City will pass, and each page of the book 
will bo covered with transparent paper, that is now 
made for snch purpose, thru which one can readily 
read, thus preserving the ink from fading. 

When the Pyramid ia completed except the closing 
of the entrances to the room and two vaults, it will be 
given a year to dry. And during that year the book will 
be written and three volumes printed and prepared to go 
therein. 

Also, as the product of unselfish wisdom there will 
be placed in the Pyramid this book, Paul's School of 
Statesmanship, written and published pending the build¬ 
ing of the Pyramid,—in an attempt not yet hopeless of 
saving this civilization, and if not saved to be read by 
the people of a future civilization. 

The two books, one of each, will be placed in three 
heavy glass containers, at a glass factory, with the lid 
moulded thereon, the air taken out thru a small hole in 
the glass and then sealed up hermetically. One each of 
these three containers will be placed in the room and 
two vaults of the Pyramid. 

All money received by me from the sale of the books 
as published and given to the people now living will be 
treated as a Trust Fund to be used in trying to save this 
civilization. 
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In the room, in addition to the books, will be placed 
volumes on each industry and scientific attainment that 
has been developed by this civilization, containing 
pictures of all invention* and discoveries. Also of 
people and animals and statuettes of the former, show¬ 
ing style* of dress at different period* of this civiliza¬ 
tion. Also a book that will aid in their translation into 
the language in use when the Pyramid is opened. 

The three entrance* to the Pyramid will then be 
closed, with reinforced concrete and the plates securely 
bolted thereon. During which process the air will be 
taken from the room and vaults. 

It is presumed that a new civilization rising from 
the ashes of this one, will rise slowly, as this one has, 
making discoveries gradually as prompted by human 
reason knowing no more of what we have discovered 
than we know now of the stages of advancement of 
prehistoric civilizations and that it must arrive at a 
period when steel and dynamite has been discovered bv 
them, before they can break into the Pyramid. Which 
presupposes an intelligence for deciphering the words 
on the plates and for appreciation of what they find in 
the Pyramid. As the room and each vault will contain 
information of the existence of the other two compart¬ 
ments, if by explosion of dynamite the contents of the 
first one entered, destroys, in part, its contents, they 
will nsc more care in entering the other two. 

The record* of ancient civilizations which we have 
unearthed do not tell the merits and demerits of those 
civilizations, the struggles of those peoples and why 
they fell. The Pyramid to be erected here will contain 
all such records. Upon opening the Pyramid and read¬ 
ing the documents contained therein, mankind thou¬ 
sand* of years hence will learn of the railroads, the 
telegraph, the radio, the phonograph, the telephone, the 
linotype, the flying machine and of the circulation of 
the blood thru the human body, all discoveries of the 
last 400 years. Of the 6,000 years that this civilization 
has been groping forward it is only in the last 500 years 
that the earth was discovered to be round and the 
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Western Hemisphere explored. A globular map of the 
world will be seen by those who enter the Pyramid. 

Newspapers are now referring to this Pyramid as an 
idea copied from the recently disentombed vaults of 
Tut-aukh-Amen. The Prologue to “Common Sense’’ 
(a book I WTOte in 1920 that will also be placed in the 
Pyramid) has been the same, word for word, in each 
edition, and the first edition announcing this inten- 
tioned Pyramid appeared in print March 1, 1920, more 
than two years before the discovery of the tomb of 
Tut-aukh-Amen. Nor is there any similarity. His was 
to contain his remains and things of and about him. 
The purpose of the Pyramid is as stated and the person 
of no one will be entombed therein. There will be noth¬ 
ing about it that partakes of self or vanity and no one's 
name will appear on the outside of it The only inscrip¬ 
tion will be what appears on the metal plates. 

Experts, men of science, relating to those things that 
go therein and their preservation, will be present when 
the Pyramid is closed. 

It has been said to me by several of oar numerous 
helpers that others would be glad to contribute to the 
cost of the Pyramid. That it should be built by many 

and not by me alone. 

I had not before thought of thk, it being my inten¬ 
tion to meet the ooat myself. But to do eo the work 
on it must proceed, per •'dieally, m a sm a ll income I 
have permits; or as 1 sell real estate here of which I 
own considerable, free of incumbrance. My wilL in 
case of my death, puts my estate behind i* as of first 
consideration, and my son, who will be say executor, 
will cheerfully comply with the wffl. 1 estimate that 
I can finish it myself in five years. But there is a senti¬ 
ment that speaks volumes for our cause in the d --.re 
of others to join me in the building of the Pyramid. 
And it will hasten its construction. Possibly within a 
year. 

I shall, therefore, throw open the opportunity for 
contributions to a Pyramid Fund, to be kept in an 
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account by that name at a bank. All checks on it will 
bo voucher checks, each giving name of payee and 
what it pays for, and signed by me and a treasurer I 
will appoint for the Pyramid Pund. I shall, however, 
limit the amount any one can contribute to $25.00; not 
less than $1.00, nor more than $25.00. 

I shall keep a careful list of names and home ad¬ 
dress of each contributor, and when the Pyramid is 
being closed, just prior to the locking of the inner steel 
gates and concreting up the entrance to the room in the 
Pyramid, this list of names written on parchment paper 
reading, “N&mes and address of those who contributed 
to the building of the Pyramid, ’ ’ placed in a small glass 
container will be laid, by me, on the large glass con¬ 
tainer that, will set on a concrete pedestal in the center 
of the room. I will then communicate with each con¬ 
tributor to know if he is willing to have his name 
printed in the book that will go to the public, the book 
heretofore referred to, the contents, of which, will be a 
duplicate of the book placed in the glass containers 
in the three departments in the Pyramid. Each can 
rely on my promise that his name will not be printed 
in the list of contributors unless I have his written con¬ 
sent either at the time of making the contribution or 
later. This is to meet a contingency where there may 
be some one who for private reasons may not want it 
known that he is one of the contributors. But his name 
will be on the parchment-list in the Pyramid. 

Monte Ne, Ark., July 1924. 
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approving what the little philosopher has said. Then 
comes Sir. Finis Miller, a banker and financier who 
attempts to show the fallacy of the new civilization 
proposed by the little teacher, running into many 
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The little statesman says there is not time at that ses¬ 
sion of the school to reply to Mr. Cade and that he will 
reserve the reply till the next day. There Is time, how¬ 
ever, he announces to recognize and hear a few others 
before that session of the school adjourns. Important 
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their God!” arc words that will be heard repeated : 
millions of people in the World. Conference* agam 
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to take quick action to save this civilization and per¬ 
petuate it leading to Its perfection, the redemption 
of the human race, and, life everlasting among im¬ 
possibilities and probabilities of the future. Amid 
the plaudits of the multitude he bids them an affec¬ 
tionate adieu 1 
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